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CHANGES. 


ERBERT GEOFFRY, seventeenth Baron Dane, stepped into the 
honours of his ancestors, inherited and conferred. He set out with 
/an intention to deserve them. The unsigned will of the late Lord 
Dane he carried out to the letter. Every wish stated in it he honour- 
ably fulfilled ; every legacy bequeathed in it he paid, just as though 
the deed had been duly executed. The Lady Adelaide’s name was 
down in it for fifteen thousand pounds, and that sum was paid over to 
Mr. Lester. 

But some great change had come over the young lord; a strange 
sadness seemed to hang ever upon him. He confined himself very 
much to the Castle, paying few visits, and living as quietly as he could 
well do. The impulsive, careless spendthrift ‘appeared to have taken 
another nature with his inheritance, and to have become sober and 
prudent all at once. Marks of this were daily apparent, and Danes- 

‘held looked on in wonder. Some of the domestics were dismissed 
with a year’s wages, and the household at the Castle was re-organised 
on a small scale. 

If there was one person not satisfied with the new peer, that one 
was John Mitchel: for he had been rejected as tenant for the Sailors’ 
Rest. Mr. Apperly had gone on and completed the assignment of the 
lease to the man, in spite of Lord Dane’s warning: he was destined 
to find the parchment useless ; and that the Sailors’ Rest was to be given 
to Richard Ravensbird. 

“To Ravensbird !” he exclaimed in his astonishment when the news 
burst upon him—not that the word “burst” is quite appropriate, for 
Lord Dane spoke in a particularly calm unemotional tone. “ Ravens- 


bird! Surely your lordship does not intend to bestow it upon him ?” 
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“Yes, I do. Did you not know he was one of the appli- 
cants ?” 

“Oh, I knew ¢hat, fast enough. But I should have thought your 
lordship would put him at the bottom of the list; or, rather, put him 
out of it altogether. Ishould.” 

“Your opinion and mine, then, Apperly, are at issue upon the 
point,” said Lord Dane, pleasantly. “I cannot divest myself of the 
feeling that the man has had some injustice dealt out to him lately ; 
and I think we Danes owe him a recompense. And—putting that 
apart—why should I not let him have the house? He is ready with 
the money, and will no doubt be a safe tenant.” 

“Can your mind entirely absolve him from all suspicion—in regard 
to that night’s fatal work ?” 

“Tt has absolved him long ago,” was Lord Dane’s reply. “I as 
fully and truly believe in Ravensbird’s alibi as I do that you and I are 
talking face to face. I should not be likely, otherwise, to let him rent 
any house of mine.” 

“Tt will be a shocking blow to Mitchel,” groaned Mr. Apperly, 
thinking of a certain bank-note that was lying in his desk. 

“ Not more than it would be to Ravensbird, if I chose Mitchel and 
rejected him. In common justice, I repeat, it is Ravensbird who 
ought to have it: he was the first to apply to Hawthorne, and he also 
came to me, asking my interest with Lord Dane.” 

“Lord Dane would never have given it him,” said the lawyer, testily. 
“He gave it to Mitchel. It was as good as giving it.” 

“ At any rate, I elect in favour of Ravensbird,” was the decisive 
answer ; and the lawyer winced at the tone. ‘‘ You can make out the 
necessary papers. It is exceedingly unjust, I know, to cast one man’s 
sin upon another,” resumed Lord Dane after a pause, “‘ but, to tell you 
the truth, I can’t bear to hear the name of Mitchel. Had his brother, 
the preventive man, not lost his wits that night, Harry Dane might 
now be a living man.” 

“Tn that case your lordship would not be Lord Dane,” was the 
lawyer's bold rejoinder. 

“A very slight calamity, that, in comparison with his death,” re- 
turned Lord Dane. “Id give up all my revenues cheerfully, Apperly, 
if it would bring him to life again.” 

So Mr. Apperly had to make out fresh papers and return the ten- 
pound note, which was something like having a tooth drawn. No 
chance was there of getting any such a douceur from Ravensbird: if 
that gentleman could not obtain his ends by sturdy independence in a 
fair field, he would never have bribed for them. Mr. Apperly, in his 
anger, told John Mitchel that the new Lord Dane could not forgive 
his brother for having “ played the idiot” that night: and John 
Mitchel forthwith rushed off foaming to the coastguardsman with re- 
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proaches loud and deep for having played it; which nearly brought 
another fit on that weak and shrinking man. 

Ravensbird paid down the requisite money, and on the departure of 
Hawthorne, took due possession of the Sailors’ Rest. One singular 
clause Lord Dane caused to be inserted in the lease: that by giving 
Ravensbird six weeks’ notice he could at any time oblige him to go 
out of the house. Ravensbird demurred to this; he had never heard 
of such a proviso in any lease in the world, he said, and he should like 
to know the motive for inserting it. Lord Dane did not tell the 
motive, but he was resolute as to its insertion: and Ravensbird at 
length signed the lease, objectionable clause and all, and entered into 
possession. 

“ Much good Ravensbird would do at it! or any other man who'd 
got no wife !” was one of the gratuitous comments offered by the busy 
neighbourhood. ‘ Who ever heard of an inn getting along without a 
landlady ?” Ravensbird heard all with the coolest equanimity, never 
a feature ruffling. 

Changes took place atthe Hall. Miss Bordillion was moving out of 
it into Cliff Cottage, taking Edith. She had saved a very little money 
out of her hundred a year income, and she expended it on furniture, 
and Mr. Lester desired her to send down any articles she liked from 
the Hall. ‘Tiffle made a vinegar face over the generosity, and be- 


. wailed the spoilage openly ; though Miss Bordillion chose but a mere 


few, and those of the plainest, odds and ends of things that would 
never be missed. 

On the day following Lord Dane’s funeral, Mr. and Lady Adelaide 
Lester quitted Danesheld for Paris ; an unknown place to Adelaide, 
which she had long been wild to see, believing it to be neither more 
nor less than the paradise of the lower world. Mademoiselle Sophie 
Deffloe had repeatedly assured her that it was nothing else. This 
gave Miss Bordillion time for her arrangements: as they were gone, 
there was no immediate hurry for her to quit the Hall: but she would 
have left it before they returned. 

Tiffle was playing her cards well. Upon Lady Adelaide’s coming 
home in the unexpected manner related, Tiffle, though apparently all 
smiles and sweetness, was inwardly full of vengeance, and vowed to 
leave at the month’s end. But during the very few days that 
Lady Adelaide and Mr. Lester remained at the Hall, Tiffle began to 
discern that she might possibly make her cards answer. Lady 
Adelaide was young, careless, inexperienced, yielding: when Tiffle 
went to her for orders she would say, “Oh, I don’t know anything 
about it ; do as you like; ask Miss Bordillion :” and it dawned over 
Tiffle’s mind that with this young lady at the household’s head, she could 
do as she liked ; more effectually than she had done even during the timid 
sway of that other Jady. And so Tiffle gave her cards a shuffle, and 
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set about ingratiating herself with the new mistress, making things 
easy and comfortable for her. 

The weeks went on. Miss Dane still inhabited her former home, 
the little ivied house—very much to her own dissatisfaction. Dane 
Castle seemed an enviable place to live at: it was very strange, she 
thought, that her brother could not have her with him, and one day 
she told him so. She paid hima visit of many hours most days, taking 
luncheon at the Castle, often dinner, and receiving, as the Castle’s 
mistress, any visitors who might call. She and her brother were 
standing together at the drawing-room window when she spoke, their 
eyes following a carriage that was bowling away smoothly down the 
road ; a close carriage, all its appointments handsome. Its inmates 
had just been paying their first visit at the Castle—Mr. and Lady 
Adelaide Lester. Miss Dane stood by her brother in deep mourning, 
and her curls were as drooping as ever and her cheeks as pink. 

It was the first time Lord Dane had seen Lady Adelaide since 
her marriage. He called at the Hall after their return—fulfilling 
punctually the social requirements of life—but they were gone out for 
a drive. The sojourn in Paris had lasted two months, and Lady 
Adelaide, who had plunged into all the gaiety that the season allowed, 
seemed glad to be at home again. 

“ How changed she is, Herbert!” exclaimed Miss Dane, as the 
carriage receded from their sight. 

“Shall you ever remember to drop that past name of mine, do you 
think, Cecilia ?” was the rejoinder of Lord Dane. 

“ Geoffry, then, to please you. I do forget; but it does not matter 
much, does it, dear? Don’t you think she’s changed somehow ?” 

“Not particularly, that I see.” 

“Oh! but she is, though. She’s thin and pale and worn; she 
looks like one who is wearied to death.” 

He made no rejoinder. He was leaning against the side of the 
deep window-frame, his eyes fixed on the distant waves beyond the 
ruins, his unconscious fingers playing with his watch-guard. Was he 
thinking of those happy meetings he had used to hold with her, his 
best and dearest love; with her who was now the wife of another ? 

“T hope she has not made a mistake,” resumed Miss Dane, in her 
little chirping voice. “It must be very nice to be married, and have 
a beautiful home, and a husband of your own, especially if he’s hand- 
some and not too old; but, oh dear! if it does not turn out happily 
afterwards! I should have a bower made of weeping willows, and sit 
in it with my guitar, and ery all day, if it were my case. That would 
be a little relief, wouldn’t it, Geoffry ?” 

Geoffry just moved his lips by way of intimating that he heard. 
But Miss Dane was one of those happy persons who can talk on with 
unruffled equanimity, answered or not answered. 
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“He’s very handsome; everybody knows that: sometimes, when 
I'm looking at him in church, I wonder whether there’s another face 
in the world as beautiful as his. But I never fell in love with him, 
Geofiry ; I never did, indeed: he has had one wife, you know, and 
very nice she was, though delicate ; and his children are half as old as 
Iam. Perhaps Adelaide thinks of that, now that it’s too late. Oh 
dear !” 

Lord Dane took up a glass that lay on the table behind him, and 
regarded attentively a ship that was passing. The sun’s rays played 
upon his bright hair, upon his pale features, on which there sat a sad, 
subdued sort of expression, that Miss Dane did not remember to have 
previously seen. 

“Geoflry, yow look changed,” she said, shaking back her ringlets: 
“and do you know, you are changed, now I come to think of it! 
You are so much more silent than you used to be, and you seem 
always to be thinking. I’m sure you did not say three words to 
Adelaide just now. And that was not polite of you; she’s a bride, 
you know, dear.” 

“T was talking with Mr. Lester.” 

“Not much. Herbert, I'll tell you what it is—Geofiry, I mean— 
you are getting moped through living alone in this large place, not a 
soul to speak for hours, morning and evening, but the servants. And 
I’m sure I’m moped at home.” 

“That vessel has the Prussian flag flying, Cecilia!” exclaimed 
Lord Dane, steadying the glass. ‘‘She’s a queer build. Wouldn't 
you like to look at her ?” 

“Oh Geoffry, dear, I don’t care to look at flags and ships. One 
can’t see the officers from this distance, or it might be nice. I want 
something else, Geoflry.” 

“Well, what do you want?” he asked, looking down kindly on 
the weak, childish, but ever sweet-tempered face, turned pleadingly 
to his. 

“Tye never teased you about it, Geofiry, but indeed I wish you'd 
let me. It’s hardly right, now that you are the great Lord Dane.” 

“ What is not right ?” 

“To leave me in that poor little house all alone, while you enjoy 
this large fine castle,’ she answered, smoothing down the crape 
trimmings on her gown, as we sometimes see a timid little maiden 
smoothing down her white pinafore as she stands shyly before us. 
“You might let me come and live here, Geoffry. It is strange you 
should not. We always have lived together, and I am your only 
sister.” 

“Whenever I settle down in the Castle, Cecilia, you shall come 
to it.” 

“But have you not settled down ?” 
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“No. Iam going away from it almost immediately. It has been 
my intention to travel ever since my uncle died ; but business matters 
have delayed my departure. I shall soon be away now.” 

“For how long ?” 


“ An indefinite time.” 

“Oh dear !” ejaculated Miss Dane. 

“JT have never had an opportunity of visiting the continental 
world, beyond one or two brief snatches at Paris; I have been too 
poor, as you know,” resumed Lord Dane. “There’s nothing to 
prevent me now.” 

“ And what am I to do ?” she asked, piteously. 

“Make yourself happy at home with your birds and your flowers, 
Cely ; as you will be. There’s not a woman living possesses a more 
cheerful and contented mind than you.” 

“But, Geoffry, can I stay all alone by myself?” 

“T should not trust you,” he answered, with a faint attempt to be 
gay. “You shall have Mrs. Knox with you, and I'll allow you any 
amount of income you may ask for.” 

“T shall like to have Mrs. Knox,” returned Miss Dane, who was 


as easily pleased as a child. “And how long shall you be away, 
Geoffry—three months ?” 


“Three years, more likely.” 

“Oh, Geoffry !” 

He interrupted the startled scream. In truth, he had spoken in 
careless haste, not having intended to admit so much. 

“T really cannot tell how long I shall remain away, Cecilia. Pos- 
sessing no definite plans, it is impossible to say what I may do or 
where I may go. Of one thing you may rest assured—that I shall 
come back some time, Heaven permitting me; and when I do come, 
you shall make your home here at the Castle, and be its mistress.” 

“ How nice that will be!” she said, twirling her fingers in and out 
of her light-brown ringlets. “But, Geoffry, you may be bringing 
home a wife! You may, you know.” 

Geoffry Dane shook his head. “I think not,” he answered, and 
his tone was rather peculiarly decisive. “But, Cecilia—about your- 
self, during my absence. You'd like a little pony-carriage, would you 
not? and you must keep one or two additional servants ; I should 
prefer it. You will be more comfortable, I know, in the small 
home than you would be in this rambling, gloomy old place with- 
out me. When I return to protect you in it, you shall play the 
grande dame.” 

Cecilia Dane clapped her hands; but even in the very act, some 


feeling stole over her, which caused her to bend her pink cheeks and 
her drooping eyelids in confusion. 
“ What is it, Cely ?” 
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“I may be married myself by that time, Geofiry. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

Lord Dane laughed. “Of course you may. But, Cecilia”—and 
his tone turned to gravity—“ you must promise me one thing: that 
you will not marry any one, that is, that you will not engage yourself 
to any one, without first writing to consult me. I'll never stand in 
your way, when it is for your real happiness; but you have money, 
and will have more, and you don’t know what sort of pretenders may 
be coming after it. Confide in Mrs. Knox, as you did when you were 
little girl; and write constantly to me. You will promise all 
this ?” 

“T promise it faithfully, Geoffry ; I know I am not wise; I promise 
it all.” 

And Lord Dane knew that he might implicitly trust to her. As 
she said, she was not wise, and she was older than he, but she was 
very easily guided ; and she yielded herself to his judgment always, 
with the perfect, simple faith of a little child. 

Did you observe one remark made by Miss Dane, in the above con- 
versation ? It related to Lady Adelaide Lester: that she was changed ; 
was thin, and pale, and worn, looking like one who is wearied to 
death. 

As the days and the weeks went on, others began to make the same 
remark: Lady Adelaide seemed to have something the matter with 
her. She was happy enough with Mr. Lester, so far as the world 
saw ; but there was a listless apathy in her manner which does not in 
general go with the perfection of content. One peculiarity arose 
that had never been observed in her before: when accosted suddenly, 
she would start as if in fear and be some moments recovering her 
tremor. Had she made a mistake in marrying George Lester? had 
the conviction of it come, now that it was too late? Lord Dane, her 
once betrothed lover, had warned her that her days, if she did marry 
him, would be one long unsatisfied yearning—a yearning for escape 
from the existence she had imposed on herself. Had he spoken with 
prevision? Indeed it seemed that some strange yearning after what 
was not, lay upon her; and lay upon her heavily. That she was a 
disappointed, dissatisfied woman, who had some dark shadow following 
her, a keen discerner could not doubt. It might be that she would 
outlive it under the healing influence of time. 

One at least did not see or suspect this; and that was Mr. Lester. 
That gentleman’s fondness for his wife was as a very passion, in which 
all ordinary observation was lost. He only lived to love her, to study 
her wishes, to obey her as a slave. Her slightest will was made law; 
her most trifling wish was carried out. That it would render her im- 
perious and exacting was almost sure; but Mr. Lester was too com- 
pletely absorbed in the present to think of the future. He never 
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suspected that she was not happy. Since her marriage her health 
had been rather delicate; quite sufficient, in that fond man’s judg- 
ment, to account for her loss of spirits: and he supposed, as she re- 
gained her strength, and the past troubles at the Castle grew more 
distant, the ‘old gaiety, the saucy repartee, would come again. She 
had no resident ties at the Hall: Wilfred Lester had returned to 
Rugby, and Maria was at Cliff Cottage, under the charge of Miss 
Bordillion. In Mr. Lester’s doting love for his new wife, the love of 
his children was fading down to a faint sentiment: he had never been 
a man to bestow upon them much tenderness ; and it is probable that 
his wife had it in her power to draw him effectually from them, if she 
chose to do so. 

“Shall Maria remain at home with a governess, or shall I place 
her with Miss Bordillion ?” he asked his wife on their return from 
Paris. 

“Place her with Miss Bordillion,” said Lady Adelaide at once ; 
“there will be no responsibility on me, and we shall be better alone. 
She can come and stay with us at times, you know.” 

So Mr. Lester made the arrangement with Miss Bordillion, paying 
her an adequate sum with Maria, as he would have done at a first- 
class school: and the Hall was free. 

One morning Sophie Deffloe came to her mistress. She would give 
warning, if my lady pleased—she hoped my lady would allow her to 
leave as soon as was convenient. 

Lady Adelaide, as much surprised and annoyed as anything seemed 
to have power to surprise or annoy her now, inquired, with some 
asperity, what Sophie meant; and Sophie, with matter-of-fact equa- 
nimity, as became one of her nation, replied that she had made up 
her mind to marry herself to Richard Ravensbird. 

“Ravensbird has taken to the Sailors’ Rest!” exclaimed Lady 
Adelaide. 

“Oh dear yes, my lady, these three months past, and very well he 
is doing at it.” 

“But, Sophie, you would surely never go to live there; to stand in 
the bar and draw ale for customers !” 

“My faith but I would,” said Sophie. ‘“ Why not? I think it is 
just the sort of life I should like, my lady.” 

Lady Adelaide made a gesture of contempt: there was no account- 
ing for taste. ‘“ But should you like Ravensbird ?” she asked: “he is 
very ugly.” 

“ As*I tell him every day; but for myself, my lady, I don’t find 
him so ugly. It has happened before now,” added the bold Sophie, 
“that wives have been happier with ugly men than with handsome 


ones. Any way, I mean to try it, when your ladyship can suit 
yourself.” 
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The retort did not altogether please Lady Adelaide, and she 
haughtily told Sophie Deffloe that she was at liberty to leave at once. 
There’s an old saying, “cutting off your nose to spite your face ;” had 
Sophie taken her lady at her word it would have been an exemplifi- 
cation of it, for Lady Adelaide could not have got on without her, or 
some one to replace her. But at this juncture Tiffle stepped in; Tiffle 
with her deferent manner, and her tongue of oil. If my lady pleased 
she would supply Sophie’s place for the present: she understood 
thoroughly the duties of a lady’s maid, and her housekeeping office was 
not so onerous but it left plenty of time on her hands. 

For Tiffle voluntarily to offer to saddle herself with a double duty, 
would have astounded the ears of her friends, had they heard it made. 
But Tiffle knew what she was about: to get Mademoiselle Sophie 
Deffloe and her independence out of the house, Tiffle would have 
worked her skinny hands to the bone; to acquire greater and greater 
sway over her yielding young mistress, she would have toiled for ever. 
There was not much chance of that while Sophie was there; and 
Tiffle gave a lift to the lever of removal. She had been living in a 
state of chronic rage with Sophie; for Sophie utterly repudiated the 
authority of the housekeeper, which was exercised with so crafty a 
hand over the rest of the household. 

Lady Adelaide caught at the offer. Anything for a change; and, 
besides, during the last few months, she had got into a habit of shrink- 
ing from her maid, instead of reproving her when the girl on occasion 
spoke with unwarrantable freedom. In her inmost heart she was 
perhaps glad to be rid of the French girl; and Sophie found she was 
really at liberty to depart when she pleased. 

So the arrangement was carried out. Sophie Deffloe became the 
wife of Richard Ravensbird ; that newly-elevated lady, taking up her 
post in the bar at nine o’clock on the morning after her marriage day, 
with all the cool and easy self-possession of a Frenchwoman; and 
Tiffle entered on her duties as maid to the Lady Adelaide. It was in- 
tended by the latter to be only a temporary arrangement, while she 
looked out for some one to replace Sophie; but Tiffle became so de- 
lightfully useful, that Lady Adelaide was in no hurry to commence 
the search. Tiffle made herself quite necessary to her mistress, and 
beguiled her listless ears with no end of insinuating gossip, touching 
the household, touching Miss Bordillion, especially touching Master 
Wilfred Lester. 'Tiffle meant from the first to prejudice her mistress 
against that unconscious young gentleman ; and Tiffle did it. 

And thus the months went on: Lord Dane had departed on his 
intended prolonged continental tour; Bruff and one or two servants 
being left to take care of the Castle. Miss Dane remained at the little 
ivied house with her birds and her flowers, and her new pony-carriage, 
and her guitar, and Mrs. Knox, a worthy middle-aged lady who had 
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once been her governess. Ravensbird and his wife did well at the 
Sailors’ Rest: and Tiffle wormed herself further and further into the 
confidence of her mistress. 

No little excitement was created one day in Danesheld by the 
arrival of a packman in close custody, who had been arrested at Great 
Cross. A zealous policeman, seeing that this man’s appearance tallied 
with the description of the one, supposed now to have been the mur- 
derer of Harry Dane, arrested him forthwith and took him off to 
Danesheld. However, when Drake was sent for, he declared that he 
was not the man whom he had seen disputing with Captain Dane ; 
and Squire Lester confirmed this. Both were tall, big men, it was 
true; but the faces were quite dissimilar, said Mr. Lester: this was 
rather a pleasant-looking man, and seemed honest enough; the other 
was evil-looking. So the man perforce was set at liberty again, as 
Ravensbird had been. 

“Shall you ever get the right one, do you think, Bent ?” Mr. Lester 
stopped to ask of the sergeant. 

Bent shook his head. ‘TI hardly know what to think, sir. The 
fellow has hid himself effectual, that’s certain; but these things 
mostly do come out, sooner or later. I suppose, sir, you never hear 
your lady make any allusion to that night’s work ?” 

“Not any. It would not be a pleasant theme for her to choose.” 

“Tt was very odd, but I could not divest myself of the notion at 
the time, that her ladyship knew more than she told us,” resumed the 
sergeant. 

Mr. Lester turned his face on the speaker, the haughty expression 
which had begun to dawn upon it giving way to surprise. 

** Lady Adelaide took an oath that she did not, sergeant.” 

“T know she did,” answered the sergeant, biting bits off an end of 
straw. 

“Then you need not raise any further question on that score. 
Good-day, Bent.” 

“T’m aware I needn’t,” said the sergeant to himself, as he nodded 
his parting salutation to Mr. Lester: “’twouldn’t be of any use if I 
did. But I know one thing—that if any woman ever puzzled me 
since I joined, it was that one, oath or no oath. She’s a deep one, I'll 
swear, is my Lady Adelaide.” 

Thus matters progressed at Danesheld. And for the next nine or 
ten years no particular change occurred that we need stop to notice. 
A very long period, you will think, nine or ten years. True; but they 
do not seem so long in the passing to the actors in them, neither did 
these uneventful years to Danesheld. Events came thick enough 

afterwards, 
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Cuapter XIV. 
WILFRED LESTER COMES TO GRIEF. 


You would observe the term in the last chapter, “nine or ten years,” 
and possibly think it more vague than it need be. But it was put 
with a purpose: though the narrative will finally and very speedily 
progress after the end of the tenth year, we must first of all notice 
something that occurred at the end of the ninth. 

Danesheld Hall was alive with bustling little feet and merry voices, 
six children having been born to Lady Adelaide Lester and her 
husband. They had not altogether brought peace with them: they 
might have brought more of that had they entailed less expense. 
Mr. Lester was now a man of care and perplexity, scheming how he 
might best meet the heavy calls upon him. But he believed in his 
wife still, and loved her as few men, come to his age, do love. 

And she? Ah, well, I hardly know what to say. Were I to tell 
you that she had been a bad wife to him, it might be taken up in a 
wrong light. A strictly faithful wife she was, but a very heartless 
one. 

Women, as well as men, must have some object in life, unless they 
would be hopelessly miserable. Whether it be bad or whether it be 
good, an object there must be, and generally is. Lady Adelaide 
Lester had none. It seemed that she did not care sufficiently for 
existence to have one. The old listlessness had settled into a state of 
chronic ennui, and she passed her frivolous days in escaping from it. 
From the very first she had run heedlessly into expense, had carried 
her husband along with her: the scale of expenditure that would be 
moderate for the head of Dane Castle, was simply ruinous for the 
head of Danesheld Hall; but Lady Adelaide had not the sense to see 
this. Her dress alone cost, Heaven knew how much: ten times more 
than it ought to have done. ‘They had a town house now, and entered 
into all the gaieties of the London season, year after year ; they spent 
the early spring in Paris as a rule, and Lady Adelaide said she could 
not exist without it; indeed, the only time when they were tolerably 
quiet was the autumn period of the year; and that was spent at 
Danesheld. How all this could be supported on Mr. Lester’s 
(comparatively) slender income of 30007. a year, I'll leave you to 
judge. It was not quite 30007. now; he had been obliged to sell 
out capital, and so had lessened it; and a large portion of this be- 
longed to Miss Lester. The 15,0002. bequeathed to Lady Adelaide 
by the late Lord Dane was as a drop of water in the ocean, and had 
been spent long ago. The children, coming on so fast, were no hin- 
drance to the restlessness, the extravagance, of their mother: there 
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was a very temporary seclusion as each little being appeared, and then 
it was turned over to a hired nurse, and the Lady Adelaide was her- 
self again. It was not that she did not love her children: she loved 
them with a jealous, exacting love; but she thought to be with chil- 
dren was one of the cardinal ills of earth, and except at Danesheld 
rarely had them with her. She loved them so much as to be blindly 
unjust—you will hear how presently—but she attempted no sort of 
training. She liked them to come in to dessert with spreading skirts 
and shining curls, and she would take them abroad in the carriage, 
decked out like little dolls. At these times they were ruinously 
indulged. Poor Mr. Lester thought all the care that had come upon 
him was but the natural result of a large family; and he bemoaned 
his ill fate that the gods had not been favourable to him in the curtail- 
ment of the number. 

Tiffle was at the Hall still, and Tiffle flourished. She retained her 
post as waiting-maid to Lady Adelaide, and she ruled the servants 
with the hand of an authority, strong, and firm, and indisputable. 
In the first years of the marriage, Tiffle had accompanied Lady 
Adelaide in her journeys ; but when the family increased, it was found 
necessary for Tiffle to remain at the Hall in control, and Lady 
Adelaide engaged a French waiting-maid: an airy damsel who talked 
French with the little ones when she was at the Hall, and during these 
sojourns yielding very much of her place about her lady to Tiffle. 

In one matter Tiffle had succeeded to her utmost satisfaction—the 
implanting of a bitter feud between Lady Adelaide and Wilfred Lester. 
There was no open warfare, and Wilfred saw but little of Lady 
Adelaide at any time; but it is not too strong an expression to say 
that there was mutual hatred in either heart. In Lady Adelaide’s 
blind injustice, she regarded Wilfred as an interloper in the house ; as 
one who would inflict a grievous wrong upon her own children if Mr. 
Lester should bequeath to him—as it might reasonably be supposed he 
would—his due share of the patrimony. Wilfred’s due share would 
have been a large share, since more than half of Mr. Lester’s fortune 
came to him from his first wife. Wilfred, on his side, naturally resented 
in his heart the second marriage of his father, since it had resulted 
in the virtual breaking up of the home for himself and sister. They 
occasionally went to it, it is true, but as visitors more than children of 
the house—as interlopers, in fact; and it was made evident to both 
they were regarded as such; more especially evident was it made to 
Wilfred. It was not possible but that the injustice should create a 
very bitter feeling in Wilfred’s heart. His father seemed to be weaned 
from him more and more as the days went on, and Wilfred knew that 
Lady Adelaide made mischief between them. 

Wilfred went to college early, and when he had kept the appointed 
terms, a commission was purchased for him in one of the crack regi- 
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ments. It will set him up, said Lady Adelaide to her husband; and, 
she mentally added to herself, take him away from being a nuisance 
here. Set him up! Everybody knows what are the expenses of the 
officers in these exclusive corps; not absolutely necessary expenses, 
but rendered essential by that all-potent incubus—custom; example; 
the doing as others do. The pay of one of these officers, compared to 
his expenditure, is as a drop of water in the ocean ; most of them are 
men of rank; all of some wealth; and those who do not possess a 
reserved purse, and a tolerably heavy one too, have no business to join, 
for they are safe to come to grief. Mr. Lester ought to have weighed 
these considerations, and remembered how very little he could afford to 
allow his son. 

He did not; and Wilfred entered. Careless, goodnatured, attractive, 
and remarkably handsome, he was just the man to be made much of 
by his brother officers ; never was there a young fellow more popular 
in the corps than Cornet Lester ; and—it is of no use to mince the 
matter—never was there one who ran more heedlessly into extrava- 
gance. Example is contagious, and Cornet Lester suffered himself to 
be swayed by it—swayed and ruined. Had Mr. Lester made him a 
better allowance—as he ought to have done, or else not have placed 
him in the regiment—it would still have been swallowed up, though 
affairs might not have come to a crisis so soon as they did. Wilfred 
had just four years’ swing, and then Mr. Lester was summoned to 
London in haste. Mr. Wilfred had fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines, and was in durance vile. He confessed his position openly 
enough to his father, and laid the full statement of affairs before him. 
Money he must have ; and not a small sum either. 

“T can’t give it you,” said Mr. Lester. 

“Then it will not be possible for me to remain in the regiment.” 

“Tt is not possible. You will have to sell out, and apply the money . 
to the liquidation of your debts.” 

The young officer looked blank. “‘ It is a cruel alternative, sir.” 

“Tt is an imperative one,” said Mr. Lester. ‘‘I have not said a 
word of reproach to you, Wilfred, as some fathers would have done, 
for I blame myself as much as I blame you. I did know something 
of the temptations you would have to incur; but it seems to me that 
young men—of necessity, as you have just told me—run out of three 
or four times the money that they did in my day. It is a most 
unfortunate affair, and will be utter ruin to your prospects. I would 
help you if I could, Wilfred—I would, indeed; but it is not in my 
power: I am pressed for money in a way myself that I do not care to 
speak of even to you.” 

“Thanks to the career of extravagance of my lady,” thought 
Wilfred in his heart. ‘“ Talk of mine !” 

“You must sell out,” continued Mr. Lester. ‘“ My undertaking— 
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which you will have to make good—will release you from this place, 
I suppose, and things can be managed quietly. If this list comprises 
all your debts, the proceeds of your commission will be about sufficient 
to liquidate them.” 

And after that?” 

“ After that? I’m sure I don’t know. You should have thought 
of the future before. I suppose you must come home for a time. 
Perhaps I may be able to get you some government appointment.” 

And this alternative was adopted. But the having to sell out was 
a cruel blow to Wilfred Lester. Neither were the funds thus realized 
found to be fully sufficient, and Mr. Lester had to screw out the rest 
in the best way he could. It is possible that he felt his son—his 
eldest son—had not been dealt with precisely as he ought to have 
been, and the feeling made him lenient now. Wilfred knew he had not. 
He saw his prospects cut off—his future hopeless—and when things 
were finally settled, and he went home to the Hall, like bad money 
returned, he felt as a blighted man, caring little what became of him. 
The high rate of home expenditure was kept up on his own mother’s 
money; but for his father’s second wife, for the second family, he 
should not have suffered; and he regarded himself as a kind of 
sacrifice on the shrine of everything that was unjust. 

Lady Adelaide received him with semi-graciousness. Outwardly, 
she was freezingly polite ; but she dispensed the politeness in her own 
fashion, and Wilfred had never felt himself so like an interloper. A 
tacit sort of antagonism was maintained between them, in which 
Lady Adelaide, from her position, of course obtained the best. Tiffle 
fanned the flame.  Tiffle’s prejudices had not softened with years; 
and her passive hatred of the boy had grown into active hatred of the 
man. Wilfred occupied himself listlessly with out-door sports — 
hunting, shooting, fishing, according to the seasons—and at length he 
took to spend his evenings at Miss Bordillion’s. 

It was well he did so; at least in one sense, for soon, very soon, the 
ennui was dissipated. The dispirited, listless young man, who had 
been ready to throw himself into the ponds instead of his fishing-line, 
and in truth cared little which of the two did go in, was suddenly 
aroused to life, and hope, and energy. Far from the present time 
hanging about his neck like a millstone, it became to him as a sunny 
Eden, tinged with the softest rapture. The dim, indistinct future, so 
dark, so visionless to his depressed view, suddenly broke from its clouds, 
and shone out in colours of the sweetest and rosiest hue,—for he had 
learnt to love Edith Bordillion. Not with the unstable, fleeting nature 
of man’s general love, but with a pure, powerful, all-absorbing passion, 
akin to that felt by woman. 

They had not met for four years until he returned to Danesheld ; 
never once had Wilfred visited it during his soldier's career. He had 
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seen his father and Lady Adelaide occasionally in London, and had 
found that enough. So that he and Edith met almost as strangers. 
The pretty fairy, whom he had regarded as a sister, seemed altogether 
a different person; the present elegant ‘young woman, and the former 
laughing familiar girl, were not the same. 

A few months given to dreamy happiness, and then Wilfred spoke 
to Mr. Lester. The appeal perplexed Mr. Lester uncommonly. He 
could have no objection to Edith; she was of as good family as his 
son (it may almost be said of the same), and there was no doubt she 
would inherit a snug fortune at the colonel’s death, for she was his 
only child. Colonel Bordillion had been in India now for many years, 
spending little, and making money. What perplexed Mr. Lester was 
his share in the affair. Wilfred, in his eagerness, protested they 
could live upon nothing—as good as nothing. He did not wish to 
cripple his father; let him allow them ever so small an income, and 
they would make it suffice. Edith had said so. 

“You are both of you a great deal too young to marry,” said 
Mr. Lester. 

“IT am twenty-three,” answered Wilfred. “ Edith is only two 
years younger.” 

Lady Adelaide at first favoured the project. If Colonel Bordillion 
would allow them an income, and they could be content, poor creatures, 
with love in a cottage, why, let them marry: it would bring forth 
one great good—the departure for ever of Wilfred from the Hall. 
Cunningly she put this to Mr. Lester: not saying that she wished to 
get rid of Wilfred; she had been always cautious on that point; and 
brought Mr. Lester into her way of thinking. He spoke to his son. 

° But youll allow me something, surely, sir,” remonstrated the 
young man. “TI tahnot be indebted to my wife for everything, even 
though Colonel Bordillion were willing it should be so.” 

Mr. Lester fidgeted and grumbled. He was by no means of a 
mercenary nature, only he was so dreadfully hampered. He pointed 
out to his son how very little he could allow him: he’d try and manage 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year; it was the very utmost he could 
do. Wilfred had better write and explain to Colonel Bordillion why 
he, Mr. Lester, could not make it more, and he would see what the 
colonel said. 

Wilfred took the advice, and while the colonel’s answer was being 
waited for, he hired the tiniest. and prettiest cottage in the world, and 
began putting into it a few trifling necessaries of furniture. It was an 
exemplification of a young man’s prudence, no doubt, but he did it: 
and meanwhile he and Edith lived on in their golden dreamland. 
Alas, alas! before the answer could quite come there arrived a letter 
from the colonel to Miss Bordillion. It hinted at some overwhelming 
calamity, but did not give particulars. 
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The next mail brought them. Colonel Bordillion was ruined. 
The Indian Bank, in which he had hoarded the savings of years, had 
failed. He did not know what dividend there would be, whether any. 
The affairs were in a state of dire confusion. A note was enclosed to 
Wilfred and Edith jointly, in which the colonel said he should have 
been delighted with the proposed union, and cordially have given them 
his blessing: nay, would give it them still, could it be carried out ; 
but of help, of money, he had none to give. If his old friend, Squire 
Lester, would make it right for them for a time, he might be able to 
do something later. 

Wilfred Lester sat on in gloomy reverie, the letter in one hand, 
Edith’s fingers imprisoned in the other. She was a bright-looking 
girl with golden hair. 

‘“‘ Would you mind trying it on two hundred a year, Edith ?” 

Edith’s dimpled face broke into smiles. “Til do anything you ask 
me to do. Papa’s sure not to be quite ruined, and he will help us later.” 

“Now, Edith, that’s a promise: you'll do what I think best ?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

She had such perfect faith in Wilfred; she would have leaped with 
him blindfold into the deepest and darkest pit. The state of things at 
the Hall was fully understood at Miss Bordillion’s, and that lady, 
Edith, and Maria Lester were in a secret flame of indignation against 
Lady Adelaide for her treatment of Wilfred. 

Wilfred took the train for Scarborough, where Mr. Lester and his 
wife were temporarily staying. He placed Colonel Bordillion’s letters 
in his father’s hands, and asked what was to be done. 

“Tt would be madness to marry now, Wilfred,” was the hasty 
remark of Mr. Lester. 

“T can’t give her up, sir. I have been building’ upon the marriage 
these two months, night and day, and I—I must marry. I have been 
thinking that if you would increase the hundred and fifty you promised 
to two hundred, we might manage upon it until something turns up. 
Edith is willing. There’s plenty of game and plenty of fish, and 
house rent’s cheap in Danesheld. Dear father! it is not much that I 
ask you. Do not refuse me! Remember your own early days.” 

He had taken his father’s hand in his emotion. Mr. Lester looked 
up at the pleading face. It was one of delicate beauty, just as his own 
had been before care and grey hairs came to him; he saw the earnest 
entreaty of the deep blue eyes, and his own suddenly became dim, and 
his voice husky. 

“Tt would be so terribly imprudent, Wilfred, I’m afraid. Think of 
Edith.” 

“T do think of her; I plead for her as well as for myself; Edith 
has been reckoning on the marriage as much asI have. You have 
said that you have no objection to her.” | 
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“Objection to Edith! Until to-day I have always thought you 
were in luck to get her. I should like to see you married to her 
at once, if the means would allow. Two hundred a year would 
be nothing.” 

‘Not much for a permanency, but something is sure to turn up later. 
I shall get a post sometime; and the colonel, it is to be hoped, will 
not lose all. Do not deny me, father.” 

“Well, Wilfred, I'll see what can be done,” at length said Mr. 
Lester. “It will be terribly hazardous, though that is your own 
look-out ; and how I shall contrive the two hundred I hardly know. 
When do you say you want to go back to Danesheld? to-morrow 
morning? I'll talk to you again, then, before you start.” 

Wilfred Lester looked upon it as settled, and felt himself upon a 
bed of roses. He met with a friend, a former brother officer who was 
staying at Scarborough, and the two fraternised together, and were 
altogether happy. But what was Wilfred’s consternation the follow- 
ing morning when he was met by Mr. Lester with a freezing look, 
and with still more freezing words. Upon considering the matter 
well over, he found the imprudence of such a step so great that he 
must withdraw all countenance to it. 

Wilfred’s eyes flashed. ‘And you will allow me only the hundred 
and fifty, sir ?” 

“T will not allow you anything,” said Mr. Lester, coldly and calmly. 
“‘T am sorry to say that in the first flush of the subject yesterday I did 
not see the exceeding impropriety of the scheme. I cannot give my 
sanction to anything of the sort; for your sake as well as for Edith’s 
I cannot and ought not. Iam going to write to Lord Irkdale to-day, 
Wilfred, and ask if he can’t interest himself with the. government for 
you. He has been useful to them of late, and perhaps they'll listen to 
him.” 

“Then Lord Irkdale may keep his application for himself,” flashed 
the indignant young man, not over dutifully. “I know whence I am 
indebted for this change—it is to Lady Adelaide.” 

Reproach would do him no good, neither would Mr. Lester listen to 
it; and they parted in coldness. Wilfred went rushing to the hotel 
and poured out his wrongs to his sympathizing friend; the officer, 
being a young officer and going to be married himself, was full of 
‘indignation, and he applauded Wilfred’s expressed determination—to 
“marry Edith Bordillion in spite of it.” 

“T should do it myself,” said the captain—‘“ on my word and honour 
I should, Lester. And, look here, if a fifty-pound note’s of any good 
to you, I’ve got it with me, and you may borrow it for as long as you 
like.” 

Nobody need question about the acceptance of the offer. Wilfred 
Lester felt himself a rich man, and went back to Danesheld in triumph 
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with a marriage licence in his pocket, and openly claimed Edith’s 


promise. 

* Iam not going to defend either of them for the step they took. It 
was one of the most foolish that could be imagined. Miss Bordillion 
entreated against it, urging them to consider iis terrible imprudence, 
if nothing else ; and to wait at least until fresh news could arrive from 
Colonel Bordillion. Wilfred would not listen: a secret voice seemed 
to whisper to him that if he and Edith parted now they would be 
parted for years, perhaps for life; besides, as he represented to Edith 
—as he really thought—when once they were married his father would 
come to, and allow him at least the annual hundred and fifty pounds. 

And so the preparations went on; not for a positively secret marriage, 
but for one somewhat equivalent to it. 

A few days, and the carriage of Mr. and Lady Adelaide Lester, 
which had been at the station waiting for them, dashed up to Danes- 
held Hall. It was a lovely September evening, and the slanting 
beams of the western sun fell on the bright face of the Lady Adelaide 
as she descended from it. A bright face still in colouring—the cheeks 
delicately blooming, the hair like silken threads of gold—but worn and 
weary in expression. 

She went up at once to her chamber to dress for dinner, the French 
maid, Mademoiselle Celina, hastily throwing off her own travelling 
bonnet and shawl, and coming in to attend upon her in a great bustle 
and with profuse apologies. Would my lady vouchsafe to excuse that 
she was without a cap? A miserable accident had happened—she 
had lost the keys of her own boxes, and could not get at one: would 
my lady’s goodness ever pardon it? 

My lady did not appear to care whether Mademoiselle Celina had 
on acapor not. She had been impatient to kiss her children, and was 
put out by finding them abroad with their nurses; and Lady Adelaide 
was not of a temper now to brook these trifles calmly. 

» “Make haste with my hair,” she said, snappishly ; and it was the 
only answer she gave. 

Celina had just finished the hair and put on the dress, when Tiffle 
entered. Tiffle had aged more than her lady ; but those shrivelled faces 
of ill-temper do age wonderfully quick. She had not forgotten her old 
habit of rubbing her mittened hands one over the other, and she came 
in, doing it, with her soft mincing step and her rich black silk gown. 

“How could you send the children out when you knew I was 
expected, Tiffle ?” 

“My lady, that'they are gone is thanks to somebody else, not to me,” 
was Tiffle’s answer. “I’m of no authority beside Miss Lester, and 
she came here this afternoon and told the nurse it was a shame to 
keep the children in this lovely afternoon, and she ordered them out. 
There, that will do; P’ll hand my lady her gloves and things.” _ 
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* The last sentence, delivered in a sharp accent, was addressed to 
Celina. Glad to be off, in search probably of her keys, the waiting- 
maid disappeared. ‘Tiffle closed the door upon her and came back to 
Lady Adelaide, her hands lifted, and the whites of her eyes turned up. 

“Oh, my lady! the iniquity that has come to my knowledge this 
day! I have been turned inside out with indignation—if I may say as 
much—to think how you and the squire are being deceived. Those 
two mean-spirited weasels are going to get married on the sly.” 

By intuition, as it seemed, Lady Adelaide knew of whom she spoke. 
Wilfred had been right in his surmise: it was his stepmother who 
had interfered and caused his father to withdraw all countenance from 
the marriage. Her motive was one of utter selfishness: she feared 
lest the new household should have to be supported by Mr. Lester; 
she begrudged the hundred or two a year it would take from her 
children, from her own extravagances. 

“ What are you saying, Tiffle ?” 

“My lady, it’s gospial true. Them two, Mr. Wilfred and Miss Bor- . 
dillion’s fine niece, are going to get married underhandled. They are 
going to church by themselves alone, here in Danesheld ; and of all the 
impedent acts I ever saw done, that'll be about the most impedent. 
Here, in Danesheld, my lady !” 

“Does Miss Bordillion countenance it?” breathlessly asked Lady 
Adelaide. 

“She’s capable of it,” returned Tiffle, “but I’ve not heard so far. 
French leave they are going to take, and fine luck may it bring em! 
T can’t come at the precise day, but I know it won’t be long first. It 
may be to-morrow.” 


“ How did you come at it at all?” asked Lady Adelaide. ‘‘ How 
do you come at things ?” 


“TI keep my eyes and ears open, my lady,” answered Tiffle, her 
countenance wearing an expression of simple innocence. 

«You must listen at doors, Tiffle ; and behind hedges.” 

“ My lady, whatever I do, it’s done out of regard for your ladyship ; 
that you should not be compressed i in by a set of designing serpints. 
And I tell you for a truth that is truth—he is going to convert that 
young lady into Mrs. Wilfred.” 

“That can soon be stopped,” said Lady Adelaide with composure. 
“Squire Lester will see to it. The gold bracelets.” 

“ Begging your humble parden, my lady, it can’t be so soon stopped. 
He is his own master, and she’s of age. Squire Lester has got no 
more power over them—by force—than I have. They determinated 
to do this as soon as the ill news came from Injia, and they will 
do it.” 

There was a pause. ‘Tiffle was clasping on the gold bracelets. Her 
fingers, it must be confessed, were deft enough. Presently she spoke, 
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not looking ‘up from the bracelets, the clasp of one appearing to have 
something wrong with it. 

“Were it my case, my lady—not that I should ‘persume to give 
advice, and I’m sure your ladyship knows that—I should just let it 
goon. If it’s intefered with there’s no knowing what Squire Lester 
may be persuaded into; perhaps to giving them an illowance of hun- 
dreds and hundreds a year, to the wronging of your ladyship’s self 
and the dear lambs. But when master comes to find that they have 
gone and done it themselves, in defiance of him, as may be said, then 
the fat’ll be in the fire, my lady, and he won’t look at them or give 
them a farthing. And that'll be just what they deserve, and them 
sweet lambs won’t be wronged.” 

The interview was interrupted by the lambs themselves. Noises 
were heard outside, and on the chamber door being opened they came 
trooping in. Lamb the first was a great boy turned eight; George, 
a troublesome lamb, and much indulged; lamb the last was a little 
one carried in its nurse’s arms, and there were four others intervening. 
Lady Adelaide was nearly smothered for a few minutes, and Tiffle 
withdrew. Tiffle, as a taste, had the greatest possible aversion to 
lambs ; but Tiffle dissembled in favour of these. 

It could scarcely be supposed that Lady Adelaide condescended to 
take the woman’s advice ; and yet in one sense she did take it, for not 
a word said she to her husband. The consequences were precisely 
what Tiffle foretold. Wilfred Lester was allowed to marry in peace, 
and a very fine thing Mr. Wilfred Lester thought he had achieved. 
But when the news reached the annoyed ears of Squire Lester, which 
it did not until the following day, then the consequences began. To 
use the elegant simile of Tiffle, the fat was in the fire; and the blaze 
went up to the skies. 

Wilfred Lester had carved out a pretty little plan of going 
before his father with his young wife Edith, humbly to confess, and 
beseech condonation for the offence; but Wilfred found himself fore- 
stalled. Again he felt sure that he was indebted to Lady Adelaide, 
as he had felt at Scarborough; and in both cases was he right. 
Neither had she failed in this later instance to stir up Mr. Lester's 
anger to boiling-point. 

A furious interview succeeded between father and son. Squire 
Lester hurled reproaches on the young man’s head; Wilfred retorted 
by sundry reflections, more pointed than polite, on his stepmother. 
When they parted, Mr. Lester had openly cast him off, and protested 
that he was glad to do it. He declared that Wilfred should have no 
further assistance from him whatever, in life or after death. 

Down strode Squire Lester to Miss Bordillion’s. Cliff Cottage 
was not situated near the sea, as might be supposed from its appella- 
tion, but was at the back of the Hall, beyond an angle of the wood. 
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He bounced into the pretty little drawing-room, where sat Miss 
Bordillion, a faded lady now, with silvered hair. 

*‘ Did you know of this mad escapade of Wilfred’s, Margaret ?” 

“Yes, I did,” she replied. “I said what I could against it, but it 
was of no avail.” 

“Said what you could against it!” retorted Mr. Lester, using a 
tone to Miss Bordillion that he had never used before. “Why did 
you not tell me? You knew I had come home the night before, I 
suppose? I think you must have been an accomplice.” 

*T did not know that you had come home. But if ——” 

“Did Maria go to church with them ?” he thundered. 

“No. But I was going to say,” continued Miss Bordillion, “that 
if I had known you were at home, I believe I should not have put 
myself forward with the information. All that argument and per- 
suasion could do, I did; beyond that, I did not think it was my place 
to interfere. Ido not believe that even you would have succeeded in 
stopping the marriage, for both were bent upon it. It is lamentably 
imprudent, of course. Putting that out of the question, I think a 
great deal may be said on both sides.” 

“Then, perhaps, as you have not interfered to prevent this when 
you might have prevented it, you'll keep them when they come to 
starvation, for that will be the end of it,” retorted Mr. Lester, as he 
went out in a fume. 

But for that loan of fifty pounds, Wilfred might never have entered 
on the hazardous step. With gold in the palm things look to a man 
all coulewr de rose. Part of the fifty pounds put a few more trifles 
into the pretty cottage, and the rest, the largest portion of it, set 
them going in housekeeping. Ah me! if we could but see the future 
as we see the past! 

Squire Lester continued implacable. When he met his son in the 
street he did not speak to him; he looked straight out over the head 
- of his daughter-in-law if he saw her coming. He would not forgive 
Miss Bordillion, and intercourse between the two houses ceased, 
except what was kept up by Maria. How long Mr. Lester would other- 
wise have suffered his daughter to stay on with Miss Bordillion must 
remain a question, but he had her home immediately, and withdrew 
the income hitherto allowed with her. He forbid her to go near her 
brother’s house, but he had not as yet forbidden her Miss Bordillion’s. 

In the spring of the next year, May, Mr. Lester and his wife 
departed for London, taking Maria for her presentation. She was 
presented by her stepmother, and tasted! for the first time of that 
whirl, a London season. They returned to Danesheld in August; 
but during their sojourn in town they had met an old friend, who had 
been a stranger to them for ten years. 

Tt was Lord Dane. Greatly to the wonder of Danesheld, some- 
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what to the discontent of Miss Dane, Lord Dane had never once 
visited his home since quitting it. It was ten years ago now. Ten 
years! Where he had spent them he could hardly have told, save 
that he had sojourned in nearly every unknown town in Europe, 
avoiding the frequented capitals, and in none of them very long. He 
laughingly said to the Lesters that this London season was his re- 
initiation into life. He went down to Danesheld before they did, and 
was re-established in the Castle with a retinue of servants, and his 
sister for its presiding mistress, and had made his peace with the 
neighbourhood for his long absence; all before their return. The 
only household, rich or poor, to which ‘he had not penetrated in his - 
free, affable way, was Wilfred Lester’s. It might have been thought 
that the state of Mrs. Lester’s health kept him away, for poor Edith 
was very ill; a little baby had been born to her and died, and she 
could not recover her strength. Not so. When he and Wilfred first 
met, and Wilfred had gone up to him with outstretched hand and a 
glow of welcome on his handsome face, Lord Dane’s manner seemed 
to give out a cold chill, though it’s true he touched the hand with 
the tips of two of his fingers. 

“ My father and her ladyship again,” thought Wilfred ; and again 
he was right. Mr. Lester and Lady Adelaide had given Lord Dane 
a woeful account of Wilfred and his ill-doings, known and suspected. 

What had the twelvemonth brought forth for Wilfred? A great 
deal; and most of it very sad, very blameable. Danesheld was be- 
ginning to*whisper curious tales of him ; to say he was fast becoming 
one of its black sheep. 

As long as the residue of the fifty pounds lasted, Wilfred Lester 
was happy as a prince, never repenting the deed he had done, or 
believing he ever could repent it. When the money failed, he took to 
credit; and when that failed—for there’s sure to be a limit to it in 
these semi-hopeless cases, and there was to his, although he was 
Squire Lester’s eldest son—then Wilfred began to taste a few of the 
bitters and annoyances of life on a reduced scale. It was currently 
believed that Mr. Lester had disinherited him; indeed, Mr. Lester 
himself had not scrupled to say it, and people do not like to risk losing 
their money : where small shopkeepers are concerned, as was the case 
here, they cannot afford to lose it. And so the credit was stopped ; 
and Wilfred, in his resentment against things in general, was be- 
ginning not to care what he did, or what became of him; or what 
tales to his prejudice were circulated, which is a dangerous state of 
mind to fall into. He had spent the summer chiefly in fishing; and 
some talked about unfair snares in the ponds; and now that shooting 
had come in, Wilfred could not follow it for two reasons: one being 


that he had not the money to buy a licence; the other, that he had 
months ago pledged his gun. 
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No help whatever had come from Colonel Bordillion. He was not 
able to send it. In the last letter they received from him, he told 
them he was going down to some place with an indistinct name that 
had about twenty letters in it, and that nobody could read. It appeared 
to be a formidable journey ; and meanwhile, he said, it would be of no 
use their writing until his return to Calcutta ; of which he would send 
due notice. 

And now I think I have told you as much of the doings of the ten 
years as you would care to know. Old events were nearly forgotten : 
Harry Dane and his sad death, and its undiscovered agent, the mortality 
succeeding it in the Dane family, with the unexpected succession of 
the present peer, had lapsed into the archives of by-gone history: 
children had become men and women since then; men and women had 
gone on a decade towards the sere of life. 

And Lord Dane was rising ever in public opinion and in honour. 
The Lord-Lieutenancy of the County was conferred upon him, the 
nobleman who had held it since the death of the late Lord Dane 
having just died. It had been held by the Danes for years and years, 
so that it had only come back to the present peer: the runagate peer 
who seemed to be winning golden opinions from all the world, 


CHAPTER XY. 
LORD DANE HOME AGAIN. 


Ir was stormy weather. The winds had been high ever since Sep- 
tember came in, some ten days ago now; and they appeared to be 
gathering strength and strength. Never had a wilder or more ominous 
day been experienced than the one now passing; never did the trees 
sway, as now, to the blast. The sun was setting witha lurid glare, the 
sea-gulls flew overhead with their harsh screams, the waves of the sea 
were tossing mountains high: signs that seemed to predict an awful night. 

Maria Lester stood before the glass in her chamber, dressing for 
dinner. Never did glass give back a sweeter face. Her features were 
the Lester features, delicate and clearly defined, with a soft flush of 
damask on the cheeks, soft dark eyes, and silky dark brown hair. She 
was of middle height, graceful and elegant, very quiet and unpretentious 
in manner. 

People thought that so attractive a girl could not fail to marry early, 
if permitted. Maria was twenty years of age now, and had received 
one offer while she was in London. ‘That is, Mr. Lester had received 
it for her, and he took upon himself to return a summary answer in 
the negative. Maria laughed when she heard of it, and felt much 
obliged to him. If permitted! The scandal talkers of Danesheld 
opined that she would not be permitted. Mr. Lester’s high rate of 
expenditure, and his inadequate income to support such, were matters 
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of public comment ; little likelihood was there of his giving away his 
daughter when he must resign nine hundred a year with her! 

A booming sound, more like a great gun going off than a gust of 
wind, drew Maria to the window. She could catch a glimpse of the 
far sea, of its bubbling and boiling waves, and stood looking out. She 
wore a violet silk dress, quite plain, save that some narrow white lace 
edged its low body and short sleeves. Suddenly her white arms and 
hands were raised impulsively in supplication. 

‘May God help all who are on the sea this night !” 

Lady Adelaide was in the drawing-room in her costly and beautiful 
evening robe of white brocaded silk, gleaming with jewels, when 
Maria entered. The manner in which she attired herself for a quiet 
home evening without guests, had long ceased to appear absurd to 
the household: they had grown accustomed to it. Mr. Lester had 
encouraged this in their early marriage days, before embarrassment 
came upon him: possibly he felt its inconvenience now. Maria sat 
down unspoken to, feeling as she always felt, not at home: it was not, 
much kind notice she received from Lady Adelaide. The eldest lamb, 
George, was lounging in an easy chair. 

Mr. Lester and the announcement of dinner came together: their 
hour when at the Hall was early, six o'clock. He gave his wife his 
arm, and Maria followed. No guests were with them that evening, 
and the meal was soon over. Lady Adelaide had chosen that George 
should sit at the dinner table; she very often did choose it; and the 
boy, indulged and forward, allowed no one to be heard but himself. 
With dessert came two more of the lambs, and when the whole were 
well plied with good things, there was a lull in the noise. 

Not in the wind. An awful gust swept past the windows, and 
Mr. Lester turned his head. 

“ How they will catch it at sea to-night !” 

“TI thought once the ponies would have gone over the cliff,” said 
Lady Adelaide, languidly. “Ada, what's the matter? Have you 
eaten too much? ‘Take her on your lap, Maria.” 

“Did you venture on the heights to-day ?” asked Mr. Lester. “Not 
quite prudent, that, Adelaide.” 

“T soon came off them again when I found what the wind was,” 
answered Lady Adelaide, with as much of a laugh as she ever cared 
to indulge in. “I suppose you got no shooting ?” 

“Tmpossible, in the face of that whirling blast. Dane came out 
equipped for it, though; I laughed at him. He said he should look 
in this evening, Adelaide.” 

She raised her brow quickly at the words, and a scowl passed across 
it. Smoothing it away, her voice assumed its usual listless tone. 


“T should think the wind would keep him at home. Maria, is that 
child asleep >” 
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Maria Lester hastily looked down at the little girl she held; the 
child was nodding with a piece of cake in her hand, and her mouth 
full. 

“ Tt’s time she was in bed,” said Mr. Lester. “The wind has tired 
her: I know it has me. ‘Take her up-stairs, Maria.” 

Gently gathering the little thing in her arms, not to disturb her, 
Maria went to the nursery. The head nurse sat undressing the 
youngest child ; two more were on the carpet, crying and fractious. 

“ Look at this child, nurse! she fell asleep on my lap directly.” 

“'Tiresome little monkey!” responded the nurse. “ ‘They all want 
_ to be undressed together, I think. Please to lay her down in the 
bassinet, miss.” 

“But where’s Susan this evening | ?” asked Maria, as she stooped 
over the berceaunette. 

“Oh, Susan! What's the good of aise for evening work? I really 
beg your pardon, Miss Lester, for answering you like that,” broke off 
the woman, as her recollection came to her, “but I am so put out 
with that Susan, and my temper gets so worried, that I forget who 
I’m speaking to. The minute the children are gone into dessert, Susan 
thinks her time is her own, and off she goes, and will be away for two 
mortal hours, leaving me everything to do. I can’t leave the nursery 
and go after her, and I may ring and ring for ever before she'll answer 
it. Celina used to come in and help, but she has not this time.” 

“ Where does Susan go ?” 

“She goes off somewhere. I have no more control over her, miss, 
than I have over that wind that’s tearing round the house as if it 
would tear it to pieces.” 

_ © But why do you not speak to Lady Adelaide ?” 

“T have spoken, but it is of no use. Susan makes her own tale 
good to my lady, and Tiffle upholds her. She’s Tiffle’s niece, and my 
belief is that Tiffle sends her out. ‘The fact is, Miss Lester, Tiffle is 
the real mistress of this house, and I don’t care much who hears me 
say it. You tiresome little thing, don’t cry like that! I’m going to 
take you directly.” 

Miss Lester went to the bell, and rang it. It was not answered, 
though, in truth, she scarcely gave sufficient time, but rang again, a 
sharp, imperative peal. Of all the servants, who should appear then 
but Tiffle. She came in, loudly abusing the nurse, and asking what 
she wanted that she should ring the house down. 

“Tt was I who rang,” curtly interrupted Miss Lester. “I rang 
for Susan.” 

Tiffle stood still and held her tongue, somewhat taken aback. Her 
manner smoothed down to meekness—false as it was subtle. 

“For Susan, miss! Does nurse want her? I have just sent her 
out to do a little errand for me, thinking the young ladies and gentle- 
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men were in the dining-room, and that she couldn’t be required in the 
nursery. I'll send her up the moment she comes in, miss.” 

“You see that she is wanted, Tiffle,” gravely replied Miss Lester. 
“Here are three children all requiring to be undressed at once, and: it 
is impossible for one pair of hands to do it. Nurse tells me that 
Susan makes a point of being away at this hour. I shall speak to 
Lady Adelaide.” 

“ Begging your parden, Miss Lester, there’s no necessities for that, 
and it will do no good. My lady has inlimited confidence in me and 
in Susan.” 

“That may be, Tiffle, but it is right she should know that the 
children are neglected. Send Celina here to assist the nurse until 
Susan shall return.” 

The tone was imperative. Maria, gentle though she was, yet pos- 
sessed that quiet, nameless power of command which few care to 
resist. ‘Tiffle stood aside as she left the room, and then Tiffle shuffled 
on in her wake, her eyes glancing evil. 

Miss Lester passed into her own chamber. She stood at its 
window, contemplating the weather, listening to the howling wind. 
The sun had set, but the remains of light lingered brightly in the 
western sky, and the moon was rising. It could scarcely be called 
twilight yet. I think I may venture to go,” soliloquised Maria. “In 
my long dark cloak I can brave the wind. I must see Margaret; I 
must ask her if she has heard anything of this report, which is turning 
my heart to sickness. Papa asked me at dinner why I did not eat. 
How can I eat with this dreadful fear about me? Yes, I will go; I 
would go, were it only to escape Lord Dane.” 

She tied on a close straw bonnet, wrapped her cloak securely round 
her, and went softly down-stairs. A man-servant was in the hall as 
she passed through it. It was a small, angular hall, various rooms 
opening from it. Most of the apartments in the house were old- 
fashioned, except the drawing-rooms ; they were charming, their side 
windows opening to the grounds. 

“James,” said Miss Lester, as the man opened the hall-door for her, 
“should any inquiries be made for me, say that I have gone to take 
tea with Miss Bordillion.” 

When Mr. Lester communicated to his wife the fact that Lord Dane 
might be expected that evening, the passing scowl her brow assumed 
did not escape his notice, and he spoke of it as soon as the children 
had left the room—spoke somewhat abruptly. 

“Have you taken a prejudice against Lord Dane, Adelaide ?” 

“A prejudice against Lord Dane! -I!” _ 

“Tt has seemed to me once or twice of late that you have looked 
annoyed upon finding he was coming here.” 


“Qh dear no! Lord Dane’s coming or staying away is nothing to 
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me,” she answered, subsiding with an effort into her usual languor of 
indifference, and turning away her still beautiful face to hide its flush 
of crimson. 

“T don’t wonder at his being fond of dropping in here,” observed 
Mr. Lester. “The Castle must be very dull for him with no com- 
panion but poor silly Cely. As your cousin p 

“He is no cousin of mine,” she interrupted. 

“Strictly, no; but he may almost be called one. And you know, 
wife of mine, you are given to be capricious on occasion.” 

“Capricious! Yes, I think I am. When you married me, George, 
you married me with all my faults and failings, remember. I don’t 
suppose they have lessened with years.” 

“Dane has not given you any offence, then ?” 

“None in the world. How that wind howls and shrieks! We 
shall have an awful night.” 

The conversation took another turn, and by-and-by Lady Adelaide 
went into the drawing-room. Only one of the rooms was lighted 
to-night; but it was a spacious room, furnished with all imaginable 
elegance, and not crowded with encumbering things—monsters, jars, 
china tea-cups, and other useless ornaments, as some rooms are. 

She did not sit down ; she walked about restlessly: now lifting a 
most beautiful rose from its slender glass of crystal; now glancing at 
the title of a new uncut book; now standing before the pier glass, 
which reflected herself. Not, as it seemed, to admire her own charms 
—more in dreamy thought. 

There were times when the life, present and past, of the Lady 
‘ Adelaide showed itself to her in its true, miserable colours. The marrying 

Mr. Lester was a mistake, as Lord Dane once told her it would be; 
and she did her best to run away out of it. She did her best to run 
away from some other haunting phantom that was ever following her, 
more or less; very close indeed did it seem to-night. A dream, of 
what might have been, came over her; now, as she stood there, with 
her fair and jewelled hand pushing back the shining flaxen hair from 
her brow. Had fate been kinder, she might have been kinder; might 
have grown to love her fellow-creatures ; to try to please God, if ever 
so poorly ; to have lived a little in this world as one who is striving 
for the next: whereas she had steeled her heart to all loving impulses ; 
she had grown hard and more hard, selfish and more selfish, false and 
very false. 

A slight noise at the door, and she turned with a frightened start, 
glancing over her shoulder with that scared look, at such moments 
observable in her; just as if she feared her pursuing phantom was 
coming in bodily. But it was only Tiffle who entered; entered with 


much softness, and smoothing over of her hands, and penitential depre- 
cation for the intrusion. 
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“ My lady, with a thousand pardens for venturing to interrupt you 
here, I thought I'd make bold to ask whether you'd not like a fire in 
your dressing-chamber. The wind gets higher and higher.” 

“A fire! No, I think not: itis warm. I don’t care either way.” 

“Then I shall have one lighted, for I think it will be more 
comfortable for your ladyship,” said Tiffle, her knees going down in a 
sort of curtsey as she turned to the door. But instead of going out of 
it, she looked round again. 

“There's news abroad to-night that the keeper’s dying—if your 
ladyship will excuse my waiting to mention it. And, my lady,” added 
the woman, dropping her voice, “ the slender one, out with the others, 
was Mr. Wilfred Lester. It mayn’t be pleasant for any of the parties, 
my lady, if Cattley dies.” 

“ Tiffle, I cannot altogether believe that story,” said Lady Adelaide, 
coming from before the glass and seating herself on a sofa, with her 
face bent on the servant. ‘“ He would never run his neck into such a 
noose as that. Why, it would be transportation, at the least! The 
more I think of it, the less I can believe it; and for Heaven's sake be 
cautious in speaking, and don’t let it come to the ears of Mr. Lester. 
You must have found a mare’s nest.” 

“My lady—craving your parden—are the nestesses I have already 
found mares’ nestesses ?” demanded Tiffle, with just the least acrimony 
in her vinegar face. ‘ When I told you that those two deep ones were 
going to ignite themselves together in matrimony, did that turn out a 
mare’s nest, my lady ? or did the information I brought you a week ago, 
that he did go abroad at night with a gun, though it’s well known his 
gun is in the pawnshop? And—not to go to other instances, which 
perhaps may be called to mind—I must beg leave to say that I know 
my place too well, and what is due to your ladyship too well, to men- 
tion any news which I’m not sure and certain of, or any tales that 
could devolve into mares’ nestesses.” 

“ But, Tiffle, how do you get at the knowledge of these things? 
You must keep a detective at work.” 

“The detective is my own good eyes and ears, my lady, which is 
being exorcised always in behalf of them sweet cherrybims, the 
lambs up aloft, now sleeping in their warm little beds. Leave Mr. 
Wilfred and Miss Lester to their own dervices and they’d run rough- 
shod over em. Never, while I've got eyes to see and a tongue to 
tell.” 

Her mistress slightly lifted her hand, as a hint that it was sufficient, 
and Tiffle shuffled out with a curtsey. Lady Adelaide threw herself 
back in a chair, and fell into a soliloquy. 

“What can be the reason that it should have come back to me? 
Ten years! ten long, weary years; surely it was long enough to live 
it down! Is it since I have seen him again that the haunting fear 
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has reasserted itself? No: for I found it not in London, and there 
we saw him as much as we do here. It has come upon me since I 
returned to Danesheld; it is upon me to-night worse than it has ever 
been: a miserable conviction that the past is going to be raked up 
again ; a dread fear that my sin——” 

“Lord Dane, my lady.” 

The announcement was Tiffle’s. A terrific gust had blown the 
outer door open, and his lordship and the wind had entered together, 
meeting Tiffle in the hall. He was altered far more than Lady 
Adelaide. Could it be that the tall, stern man of eight and thirty, 
with some grey hairs mingling with his luxuriant locks, and the lines of 
care upon his broad white brow, was the whilom slender stripling of 
only ten years ago? But he was a very handsome man now, hand- 
somer than he used to be, with the high Dane features and the proud 
carriage of the Dane family. As to the lines, what brought them 
on his brow? Of distinguished position, of great wealth—for his 
coffers had been accumulating since he went abroad—possessed of 
all the extraneous accessories to render life happy, one might indeed 
wonder how the care got into Lord Dane—as one does of the flies in 
amber. 

She stood up to receive him, in her white brocaded dress, in her 
glittering jewels, in her conscious beauty. Very many times had they 
met of late; but Lord Dane, as he greeted her to-night, could not 
help thinking how little she was changed: almost as attractive did 
she look as she had done in the time when she was his young love. 
There was no peevishness on her face now. 

“ What a terrible night!” she exclaimed as she reseated herself, 
and Lord Dane drew a chair near to her. 

* Ay, indeed ; and blowing right on the coast,” he answered. “I 
trust we shall have no disasters at sea.” 

“ Did you walk here ?” 

“ Walk ? oh yes. It is not so far.” 

“T was thinking of the weather.” 

“ Oh, I have become inured to that, whatever it may be. My nine 
or ten years’ travel did that good service for me.” 

“T had used to wonder what kept you abroad so long—what the 
attraction could be. But you did not remain long in one place.” 

“T went everywhere; everywhere in Europe; not out of it. Except 
—yes—except that I explored Turkey in Asia.” 

“ And your attraction, I ask, Lord Dane ?” 

“Thad none. The very restlessness would imply the want of that. 
I wandered hither and thither, believing that I should never again 
have an object in life; certainly never an attraction.” 

“A rash belief—at your age, with life almost all before you,”: she 
remarked, speaking with an assumption of arch gaiety. 
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“ Well, yes: since I have lived to find its fallacy.” 


“In what manner ?” 

“JT came back to England, caring very little whether I came or 
whether I stayed away from it for good. And, very soon after my 
return, the old dead fibres.of my heart, that I thought had withered 
to the roots, sprang again into vitality. It was here, at home, that I 
met with an attraction; an object in life that I believe will remain 
with and influence me for ever.” 

She lifted her eyes inquiringly towards him, and Lord Dane 
continued : 

“‘ When the consciousness of this first dawned upon me, I strove to 
combat it by every effort in my power ; but the more I strove, the less 
would it take its departure, and I had no resource but to yield to it. 
It has become my master, influencing every action of my life, present 
with me by night and by day. On my sacred word of honour, I 
thought it was over for me, this love; that my heart and I had alike 
grown out of it; that ‘the song had left the bird.’ I feel half 
ashamed of myself to confess to it now.” 

She gave a slight start and sat more upright in her chair, her 
cheek flushing, her eyes gazing at him in very astonishment through 
their half-closed lashes. Lord Dane drew his chair closer, and seemed 
somewhat agitated. 

“T have been thinking of speaking to you these two or three 
weeks ; but, I honestly avow I have not liked to do it. If for an 
instant I have been alone with you, and would have rushed on my 
confession, a nameless feeling, that perhaps you will understand, a 
sudden distaste for the task, has intruded itself and held me back. 
But as I walked down here to-night, I made a vow that I would enter 
upon it, if opportunity were granted. Forgive me for it; forgive me 
what I would ask of you: that your own heart should plead my 
cause. Adelaide—again forgive me, if I speak to you with the 
familiarity of former years—if you will be my advocate, my suit 
cannot fail.” 

He spoke in the low tender tone that had once been as the sweetest 
music in her ear; he took her hand between his in his pleading 
earnestness. Will you excuse Lady Adelaide for the error into which 
she fell ?—with the remembrance of old days so vividly just then upon 
her, it was perhaps a natural one. She thought he was pleading for 
her favour, not for her influence with another. A powerful emotion 
ran through her frame: it was succeeded by a sort of deadly coldness. 

“Have you forgotten who I am ?” she asked in a low, proud tone, 
not so much in resentment, but as though she thought he really had 
forgotten it. “You forget yourself, Lord Dane: I am the wife of 
Mr. Lester ; the mother of his children.” 


Lord Dane dropped her hand; and an involuntary laugh broke 
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from him before he could check it. Something in its tone jerred upon 


her ear. 


“When you threw me away to marry George Lester, Lady 
Adelaide, I fully understood that I was thrown away for ever. 


Believe me, I accepted the alternative there and then, as a fate 
irrevocable. I have never presumed to think that I could find favour 
with you again, under any circumstances or contingency whatever 
that the chances of the world might bring about. I beg your pardon 
a thousand times for having expressed myself badly, as I conclude I 
must have done. I was but asking for your good offices in my behalf 
with your stepdaughter, Maria Lester.” 

A burning suffusion of passionate shame dyed the brow of the 
Lady Adelaide. Never did woman fall into a more humiliating error. 
She could have struck herself for her vain folly ; she could have struck 
Lord Dane. When she opened her lips to speak, no sound would 
come. He had been honest, at any rate: he had not given a thought 
to the possibility of his words being so misconstrued: his mind was 
full of Maria Lester; and Lady Adelaide was no more to him, and 
never had been since her marriage, than any other man’s wife. He 
had then thrust her out from his heart for ever, whatever she might 
have done by him. A thought crossed her that this humiliating; 
bitter mistake of hers must have three parts repaid him for all she 
had made him suffer in the days gone by. 

He was good-natured, and strove to put her at her ease; telling 
her, in a matter-of-fact tone, that he wished to marry Miss Lester ; 
and that his chief motive in speaking first to herself was, that she 
might use her influence with her husband. 

“People say to me that it is time I settled,” he observed: “ and of 
course it is time, if I am to settle at all. Putting aside any predilec- 
tion I may have formed, I have begun to see that it will be better for 
me: poor Cecilia is not much of a companion. But before I found out 
this, indeed before I came down to the Castle, or had left London, I 
had made up my mind in regard to Miss Lester. I never met any 
one whom I so thoroughly esteemed,” he added, with an emphasis on 
the last word, “and I trust to induce her to become Lady Dane. 
Hence I come to you, as one old friend will go to another, to enlist 
your interest on my behalf with Miss Lester.” 

The past had become clear to her. She had wondered what 
brought Lord Dane so often to their house: perhaps had set it down 
within her own breast to a very different motive. Her face burnt 
still; but she strove to throw off her shame defiantly, and drew up 
her head with a haughty gesture. 


“Why do you not apply to Mr. Lester instead of to me, Lord 
Dane ?” 


Lord Dane explained why, in the most delicate manner possible. 
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In common with all Danesheld, he knew that the prospect of having 
to relinquish his daughter’s fortune would act as an almost insuper- 
able barrier to Mr. Lester’s giving his consent to any marriage pro- 
posed for her. Lord Dane, however, wished for Maria alone, not for 
her fortune; that could remain with Mr. Lester: the settlement he 
offered would be ample, and obviate the necessity for Mr. Lester's 
relinquishing the other. It was this he had wished to tell to Lady 
Adelaide ; for Mr. Lester’s sensitiveness on pecuniary matters was well 
known, and he might receive the communication better from his wife 
than from the suitor. 

The thought was a generous one. Lady Adelaide could but feel it 
so; and some of her coldness of manner melted down. 

“ Legal help can of course be called in to ratify the arrangement,” 
observed Lord Dane. “You will be my advocate with them both, 
will you not, dear Lady Adelaide ?” 

Lady Adelaide made no immediate reply. Some stifling weight 
seemed to oppress her, and she rose from her seat suddenly in agita- 
tion that she could not wholly hide, drew aside the window curtains, 
and stood peering forth into the boisterous night. Lord Dane watched 
her. Was her strange manner caused by any lingering remains of 
regard for him, he mentally questioned ? or was she angry with her- 
self for the unfortunate misapprehension, and with him for causing it ? 

“ Maria is too young for you, Lord Dane,” presently came her voice 
from the window ; but she did not turn. 

“That is a question—I beg your pardon, Lady Adelaide—surely 
that is a question that may be left with herself and me.” 

** ‘You are double her age.” 

“Not quite.” . 

There was a long pause, broken at length by Lady Adelaide : 

“T would prefer to remain neuter in this affair, Lord Dane,” she 
said, returning to her seat. “If I do not second your efforts to gain 
Miss Lester, I will at least not impede them. Apply yourself direct 
to Mr. Lester; speak to him with the considerate candour that you 
have now spoken to me, and I am sure he will hear you. It is true 
that he is sensitive on pecuniary points ; circumstances, chiefly those 
connected with his son, have made him so. He must decide for 
himself. Maria is his daughter, not mine; and I will not interfere. 
Your suit must progress, or the contrary, unbiassed, uninterfered with 
by me.” 

“You will not be against me ?” 

“T have said so. My position in regard to it shall be one of strict 
neutrality.” 

Lord Dane bowed. In his inmost heart he had suspected she 
would have been against him in this—against Maria; and this secret 
fear no doubt swayed him to speak to her first, and endeavour to 
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make sure of her interest, Perhaps she conceded as much as he had 
expected she would. 

“Ts Miss Lester at home this evening ?” 

“Yes; but I don’t know where she has got to,” replied Lady 
Adelaide, ringing the bell. “Tell Miss Lester she is being waited for 
in the drawing-room,” she added to the man who answered it. 

‘Miss Lester is gone out, my lady.” 

“Out! On this turbulent night !” 

“She went directly after dinner, my lady. She told me to say that 
she was gone to take tea at Miss Bordillion’s.” 

“Maria does do things that nobody else would think of,” cried Lady 
Adelaide, as the servant closed the door. “The idea of her going 
abroad such a night as this! ” 

“Some urgent motive must have taken her,” observed Lord Dane, 
who felt surprised himself. 

“The urgent motive of her own whim; or possibly a promise to 
that antiquated piece of propriety, Miss Bordillion,” scornfully returned 
Lady Adelaide. ‘I wonder Mr. Lester does not forbid Maria’s going 
there, after the countenance shown by the woman to her niece and 
Wilfred Lester at the time of their marriage. By the way, an asso- 
ciation reminds me to ask after your keeper. I hear he is dying.” 

‘No, he is not dying, I hope he will get better even now. He 
was going on very well until this morning, when the police called at 
his house and subjected him to a cross-examination. I wish they'd 
be less eager to interfere, those fellows. Cattley was not in a state 
for it.” 

“ Has it been fully decided who his attackers were ?” 

“Not at all. Cattley holds a suspicion as to two of them, but 
he cannot swear to it; and the police may spare their pains. That 
is how these offenders get off, Lady Adelaide.” 

“T fancy you are inclined to be very lenient.” 

Lord Dane laughed: he hardly knew whether he was or not, and 
really did not care. ‘Is Mr. Lester in the dining-room ?” he asked. 

“T suppose so: I left him there. He must have dropped asleep.” 

With just a word of apology, Lord Dane left her, and went in search 
of Mr. Lester, whom he found. Not in the dining-room, but in a 
small room at the back of the hall called his study. He was seated at 
his desk-table, a heap of papers before him, his spectacles on—which 
he had lately had to take to at night—and his face full of anxious 
care. Lord Dane sat down, and quietly asked him for his daughter, 
hinting at the arrangement he had mentioned to Lady Adelaide. 

But for that one troublesome impediment, Mr. Lester would have 
jumped at the offer. It was a better one than he had ever expected 
would fall to the lot of Maria. He sat perplexed in thought, giving 


no reply. It was impossible for him to resign her fortune on the one 
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hand; on the other he felt it equally impossible to accept any such 
arrangement as that proposed by Lord Dane. Mr. Lester had always 
been a sensitive man in regard to his neighbours’ opinion and the 
world’s, and it occurred to him to ask what would be said of him if he 
permitted this. 

« “Surely you do not object to me, Mr. Lester? I can offer for your 
daughter the most ample settlements; and I love her as I never 
thought to—to love any one.” 

“T thank you for your offer, Lord Dane; it does us honour; but 
these things require mature deliberation. Will you allow me a week 
or ten days to consider of it ?” 

“So long as that !” 

“You would rather have that than an immediate negative ?” 

“Yes, But why a negative ?” 

“Indeed I am not prepared to discuss it now,” said Mr. Lester, 
rising. ‘ You must give me my own time for consideration, and say 
nothing to Maria. Let us join Lady Adelaide.” 

He gave a glance at his scattered papers, blew out the shaded 
sperm light he had been writing by, and locked the door upon his 
room of care. At the same moment the hall-door was opened and 
Maria was blown in, her bonnet in her hand. 

“Oh, papa, it is such a night !” she exclaimed, half laughing at the 
breathless state she was in, and the disorder of her petticoats. “My 
veil has been carried clean away, and I was lucky to save my bonnet. 
Look at my hair. Is that Lord Dane? don’t look at me.” 

Mr. Lester stared, as well he might, and asked what in the world 
had taken her abroad. 

“T did not think it was so bad, papa. I went to Miss Bordillion’s. 
She would not let me stop, and sent me home again between Mary and 
the old gardener. I should like to see how they'll get back ; the wind 
grows worse with every minute.” 

Laughing at the reminiscence, throwing her cloak and bonnet on a 
bench in the hall, Maria smoothed back her hair, and went into the 
drawing-room, on the ready arm of Lord Dane. 








Alured: an Allegory. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Unver the shadows of grand old trees, in the varying light and shade 
of an English summer’s ‘day, a young man paced moodily. 

“s will break this avenue,” he thought. “I abhor this monotony of 
height and size and foliage. Uniformity is unnatural, and therefore 
for ever hideous. Nature never makes trees grow in lines in the 
virgin forest, or mountain chains straight-topped like walls. It is our 
tyrant taste which plays with the woods as despots do with their 
soldiers; and our miserable artificial civilization which brings about 
the still worse monotony of human society. O these men and women 
who surround me! Shall I ever reconcile myself to their dull con- 
ventional talk, their colourless characters, the endless sameness 
of their pursuits and ideas? The men are bad enough; but their 
monotony is now and then disturbed by some passion—good or evil, 
ambition or hatred, wine or women, the racecourse or the gaming- 
table. But the women, these high-born and well-trained dames, my 
mother brings round me, hoping to find me willing to chain myself to 
one of their ‘dead souls for life. What empty shows and mere spectres 
of real women they are!—of women such as Shakespeare drew, or 
Titian and Praxiteles saw in their dreams! These women, with their 
paltry forms, their flimsy minds, their shallow hearts—who can talk of 
love to such beings? And they are all alike, as if cast in one common 
mould. What one of them thinks, another thinks; what one says, 
another says; what one feels, another feels. If they ever had a spark 
of fire in their earthy natures it was extinguished in their childhood. 
Only one woman did I ever know—my poor, lost Angela—who had 
will, and power, and thought, worthy to be loved and honoured. 
Would that she had lived! Would that I had loved her better while 
yet she might have been my wife! O would that I could find « 
being whom I could wholly, perfectly love!—one whose thoughts 
should lift me up to nobler life—whose beauty should, like those of the 
old Greek statues, fill my heart with the rapture of their deep repose— 
one whose love should be my glory and my joy, and for whose dear 
sake I might yet become a man among men, and strike a blow in the 
great battle of the Right and the True. Could I find such a woman 
as this, methinks this rust of life would be brushed off, and my soul 
would leap forth as a sword from its sheath. I could love such a 
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woman—surely I could love her—as man never loved before. Let me 
but find my Ideal, and my mother shall weep no more over my lonely, 
embittered, and inglorious life. A new existence should begin for me 
then.” 

Alured had wandered on deep into the forest, and stood still at last 
in an open space where a small conical hill seemed to testify to Druid 
handiwork. The thick trees shut it in round its base, and for miles 
away there was the silence of the woodland solitude, broken only by 
the cawing of the rooks, and the hum of summer insects, and the 
rustle of the hare in the fern. Looking upward at the mound as he 
stood at its foot, Alured was startled to behold a figure standing on the 
small green space on the summit, and looking down on him earnestly. 
The more he gazed the greater grew his astonishment and wonder. It 
was a grand, majestic form which he beheld— 


“A daughter of the gods divinely tall 
And most divinely fair”— 


the limbs and bust, noble as those of the Venus of Milo; but the face, 
rather wearing the soft beauty, the ineffable calm, sad smile of the 
Psyche of Praxiteles. Was it a lady of mortal mould before him? 
Alured could not tell; hitherto he had seen such a form only in his 
dreams, or in the marble of the mighty sculptors of old. Over her limbs 
and broad, high bosom flowed the folds of a white robe, so pure that 
it glistened in the sun, and her hair hung in rich masses, like the 
ripples of a golden river, from her shoulders almost to the ground. 
But there was yet more—somewhat which made Alured’s heart stand 
still with the awful sense of beholding the superhuman and divine. 
Over the high brow, and seeming to rest on the rolling locks of gold, 
there was a gleam—a shimmer as of a light—a star which needed 
but the coming of twilight to shine out in fuller radiance. Alured 
could not speak. He stood still with his hands clasped, then slowly, 
reverently, ascended the mound towards her. At last, when he had 
approached her nearly, and her godlike beauty broke in full upon his 
heart, he sank upon his knees and lifted to her. his face, pale with 
wonder and adoration. 


Hours passed away, and the sun went down over the forest, and the 
twilight came, and the nightingale sang, and still the lady sat on the 
Druids’ Mound, and Alured lay at her feet. The lady smiled on him, 
yet with somewhat solemn in her smile, and spoke to him in a low, 
soft voice, which seemed, in some unknown way, to thrill him like a 
voice recalled in the memory of childhood. Alured spoke to her of all 
he had longed for and dreamed, and the lady answered him with words 
of sympathy, and noble counsels of faith and virtue. And she spoke 
to him of other worlds higher and holier than this, and of the light of 
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unknown suns, and the radiance of moons unseen by human eyes ; and 
of flowers, whose beauty and fragrance gave even the immortals joy. 
And Alured’s heart beat fast, for he felt she spoke of such things as 
one who had known them. Then she spoke again, and told him of the 
mighty dead ; of Plato, beside whom she had wandered in odoriferous 
groves, where the olives of the Academe were remembered ; of Anto- 
ninus, whose kingly soul had been her guide; of “starry Galileo,” 
whose solemn face she had seen lighten with a smile, telling how 
he had striven to behold through his glass the world where now he 
dwelt. Then she spoke of duty, and of the eternal right ; of things 
which hold true in every world for ever; and of that great LOVE in 
which all creatures live and move throughout a boundless universe. 

And Alured bent lower and lower, and bowed his head and said : 

“O, lady! Iam not worthy to be near thee, or to speak to thee. 
Bid me depart, and die.” 

And the lady answered, and said: 

“ Not so, O my friend! I have sought thee, and come to thee from 
afar.” 

And Alured took the hem of her garment and kissed it, and buried 
his face in the grass. And the lady remained silent; and the 
nightingale sang in the wood. Then the young man lifted up his 
eyes and looked at the lady. And behold! the star on her head shone 
out now in the evening gloom with the mild radiance of Hesperus, and 
she sat still with the star gleaming oyer her, like the statue of a holy 
saint. 

And Alured was afraid of the star, and yet he loved it as a crown 
on the head of his beloved, and he said: 

“Lady, tell me thy name, and how shall I call thee ?” 

And the lady answered and said : 

“Call me Stella, for thou fearest my star: and thou shalt not fear, 
but only love.” 

And the lady lifted her hand, and drew a tress of her hair over the 
star, and the star was veiled in a golden mist. 

“ But thou sayest thou wilt leave me, Stella,” said Alured. “Thou 
wilt return to thy home, far off, and forget me ;” and Alured wept like 
a boy. 

And the lady answered, and said : 

“T go, dear Alured, but also I return, if so thou willest it should be. 
See how the moon rises full-orbed, to-night, behind the trees. When 
she rises again in her full glory, I shall be here, on this old mound 
amid the woods again. Wilt thou meet me, Alured, my friend ?” 

And Alured swore he would meet her, were rivers of fire in his 
path; and the lady smiled softly, and slowly and gently arose, and 
passed away into the dark green depths of the forest. 

Then Alured awoke as from a dream, and sped him homeward to 
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his castle: but his heart and thoughts were with the lady of the 
forest, and he answered his aged mother as if he heard not her voice, 
and refused to see his companions and friends, and spent his days in 
roaming alone through the great lonely woods. 

And when the time of the full moon was come, he hastened to the 
Druids’ Mound, while his heart beat wildly with fear and hope. 

And the moon rose at midnight, and there was a tempest in the 
woods, and the trees rocked and crashed in the autumn gale, and the 
sere leaves fled before the storm, and the birds shrieked with terror. 
At last the moon shone out between the black rolling clouds, and 
tipped their borders with silver, and, through the rift, from the depth 
of the dark blue of heaven the stars shone down like the eyes of God 
unveiled. 

And Stella and Alured walked together in the forest. And the 
soul of the young man swelled within him as the storm beat on his 
brow, and the freshness of the autumn night quickened his blood. 
And he wooed Stella with all the passion of his soul, and told her how 
he had longed for one who should be above and beyond the women of 
earth, who should not think their thoughts, nor speak their words, 
nor wear their false looks. And he told her how her stately grace 
and matchless beauty entranced him, but how her mind and soul 
called forth still deeper homage from his heart, and how to call her 
his own, his wife, was the highest ambition he should ever know. 

Stella looked at him as he spoke, and smiled lovingly on him and said : 

“ Alured, in thy dreams thou didst long for a woman not of earth— 
a woman of larger, nobler soul than thy kindred, of higher gifts and 
of mightier love; but, Alured, deceive not thyself, deceive not me. 
Dost thou indeed desire me—such as I am—to be the wife of thy 
bosom, the companion of thy brightest as well as of thy gravest 
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hours ? 


Then Alured arose, and the moon shone on his brow, and his eye 
flashed brightly, and he said : 

“Ay, Stella! I desire to have thee to be the friend of my life, the 
wife of my heart, the companion, witness, guide, of every step of my 
earthly way.” 

“Be it so then, Alured,” said Stella ; “I will be thy wife.” 

And Alured took that star-crowned form in his arms, and kissed the 
lips which had tasted of the wine of heaven; and Alured fell senseless 
on the Druids’ Mound, and lay without thought or motion. 


Tn a fair chamber of a stately house Alured sat alone by the 
autumn fire, and looked around him thoughtfully. On the walls 
hung beautiful pictures, and, shaded by crimson draperies, gleamed 
marble statues ; and there were flowers in precious vases, and books of 
many themes, and instruments of music. It was the chamber Alured 
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had prepared for his bride—the bride whom he should see on the 
morrow. With a young man’s love, he had lavished wealth and care 
in preparing this home for her who was to be the lady of his paradise, 
and in making it worthy of Stella. Yet Alured sate silent and down- 
cast, and it seemed as if he were not the same as he who on the Druids’ 
Mound had sunk overpowered with the rapture of the promise of Stella’s 
love. As he looked around him, he strove to picture Stella dwelling 
there, and the more he strove the more faint grew the vision of his 
fancy ; the more unreal it seemed that she—that stately being—great 
and wise above all he had ever dreamed—should come to him and be 
his wife, and dwell in an earthly home. Nay, as he strove to conjure 
up the reality of his hopes, it seemed as if a dead cold doubt came over 
him. ‘“ Would it be well she should thus come?” Her goodness, her 
wisdom, her graces, and gentleness, were perfect, and beyond all 
words of praise ; but would not that very beauty make all things beside 
it seem bare and dull—would not that wisdom and goodness prove 
too high and majestic and solemn for all Alured’s moods of pleasure, 
ambition, weariness? Alured’s soul darkened as he thought. He 
felt himself, and hated to feel, poor and mean of nature, and that 
he could not endure the effulgence he had called down into his common 
earthly life. How should he bear to gaze always on that perfect 
beauty ?—how should he hold always that high converse ?—how should 
he live that noble, holy, devoted life which Stella should not scorn ?— 
how (and as he thought it the shameful flush dyed his temples)—how 
should he bear to hear the idle wonder or empty jests of his friends 
at the beauty and the wisdom alike above their standard and their 
comprehension ? Then, again, his mood changed, and his thoughts went 
back to Stella’s gentleness and love, to her face of ineffable loveliness, 
to the power and truth of all her words ; and a gush of his old love came 
over him, and he cried: “ What can there be in earth or hell not worth 
striving or bearing if only I may call that seraph of heaven my own, and 
welcome her here—my wife—the angel of my home?” Suddenly Alured 
grew pale, and paused. “Home!” he murmured. “ Will it be home- 
like with Stella? Can I breathe in the air she breathes; strain my 
languid thoughts up to her height of genius; gaze on that sun-like 
beauty and never grow bewildered with its brightness; be great and 
good as she is high and holy; and love her—love her with that 
supreme and perfect love she asks?” Alured sate silent. That high- 
strung life, that passionate emotion to which Stella had awakened him, 
exhausted him to contemplate as the duty and the sentiment of ail 
his future years. He sank into anxious, miserable thought, and step 
by step his memory went back over his past youth—over the burning 
hours he had spent with Stella—over the dreary void of the time ere 
he beheld her, when he had longed to find such ideal women, and 
despised all others ; and then at last back to the love of his boyhood— 
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to Angela, whom his wayward fancy had first offered love, and then 
neglect, and who had died—he knew not how, but knew himself guilty. 
“Ah, Angela!” he murmured. ‘“ Angela—thou hadst not Stella’s un- 
earthly beauty, nor Stella’s eloquent lips, and knowledge of things 
above a mortal’s ken. But, Angela, would not thy humbler love have 
been dearer ? would not my life have been happier beside thee, than 
lifted up by Stella into that air, too clear and pure and bright for 
mortal breath ?” Thus Alured pondered doubtfully. 

The day appointed came, and at sunrise Alured stood on the Druids’ 
Mound. Already the wintry frost had come, and the sun rose redly 
over the woods, and the dead fern under the trees looked like the 
feathers of slaughtered birds, and the grass upon the mound was 
drenched with dew and scattered over with decaying leaves. Alured 
was calm and frigid in the morning light, and almost asked himself 
whether all he had seen on that mound had not been a vision of the 
moonshine hours. By-and-by, out of the thicket Stella stepped forth. 
Alured could not see that divine form, that face of speechless love and 
gentleness, without feeling his heartstrings stirred with warm emotion. 
He came forward and clasped her hand, and drew her towards him. 
Stella yielded to his caress, but looked at him searchingly, and then, as 
he could almost fancy, brushed a tear away from her eyes. 

“Stella, my beloved,” he said. “ Dear Stella, I have been labour- 
ing to make my home worthy of thee. -How soon wilt thou come and 
dwell there with me for ever ?” 

“ Alured !” 

“ What is it that disturbs thee, my beloved ?” said Alured. 

“ Alured, how wouldst thou that I should come to thy home ? 
Shall I come as thou hast seen me, with the star on my brow? Shall 
I come thus to thee, dear Alured, as the bride of thy heart ?” 

Then Alured grew pale and his voice faltered, and he spoke doubt- 
fully. “As thou willest so let it be, Stella, my beloved.” 

“ But will this be as thou wouldst have me, Alured ?” 

And Alured took courage and looked round. The sun was shining 
cold and clear; the woods were stripped of their leaves and showed 
their stems, black and sharp against the sky, and through an opening 
where the storm had stricken them he could see his own ancestral 
castle, and the familiar windows of his chamber, glittering in the 
rising sun. On the one hand was the real, on the other the ideal— 
the world of every day, and the world of his dreams. Alured thought 
he might reconcile the two. He answered Stella: 

“ Dearest and fairest! To me thou art best as I have seen thee 
first; I love thy soft star. Behold how I kiss the hem of thy 
radiant robe! But all the men and women of earth are not like me, 
nor would they understand thy beauty. Since thou wilt have me say 
all I desire, then, beloved, grant me my prayer. Reserve thy star for 
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my happy eyes alone, and veil it, or lay it by, if so thou mayest, when 
others behold thee. Deign to come to me as a human bride, and not 
as a daughter of higher worlds unknown.” 

For a moment the white robe closed round Stella like a veil, and 
Alured deemed he heard one long sobbing sigh. Then she cast back 
her garment and the waves of her red-gold hair, and smiled and 
said : 

“ Be it so, dear Alured. Thy bride shall be as the daughters of earth, 
and none shalt deem thou hast wedded a being more than mortal.” 

There was somewhat in the voice of the lady as she spoke these 
words, which brought a chill to Alured’s heart; he knew not why. 
It seemed as if a treasure, more precious than rubies, had been taken 
from him. For a moment he hesitated, and something within him 
prompted him to pray Stella to forget what he had said, and to come 
to him in all the glory of celestial beauty. But he looked towards his 
home, and thought of his mother and his friends, and he answered : 

“Thanks, dearest Stella; thanks a thousand times. I shall love 
thee far better since I, and only I, shall know from how great a height 
thou hast descended to bless me. And now, beloved, bid me wait no 
more, but tell me when thou wilt be mine own ?” 

And Stella answered and said : 

“Nay, Alured, much more must I learn now of my duties, and of 
what thou wilt desire of thy future wife, ere I come to thee and take 
my place at thy side without causing thee any pain. There is much 
to be changed ere I can become such an one as men may deem thy 
fitting bride. I may hide this radiant star; but this white glittering 
robe, wouldst thou have me change it, and restrain these flowing locks, 
and put from my feet these golden sandals? Shall I change this 
garment of heaven for the dress thou wilt bring me from the great 
city ?” 

“ Ay, dear Stella,” said Alured ; “if so far thou mightest condescend, 
I would greatly rejoice.” 

“And my words, Alured? Shall I speak no more of nobler worlds 
and grander feelings than this world and the feelings wherein thou 
hast dwelt? Shall I bring wisdom no more from the lips of the 
mighty dead, and reason no more of Life and Death and Duty and 
Immortality ?” 

“To me, to me, dear Stella, thou shalt speak of these things when 
we are alone: but before the world thou wilt surely learn to speak as 
others of the things of the hour and of the trifles which interest other 
women ?” 

“One word more, Alured! I have loved thee with a high and holy 
love, and while our two souls may dwell in that great joy, even thy 
poor world would be as heaven in its gladness. ‘Tell me, Alured, 
canst thou thus love me always? Wouldst thou that I should love 
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thee in such wise—even so that life might be all glorious with truth 
and faith and noble aims and fervent aspirations? Wilt thou live 
with me on earth as we might live in heaven ?” 

And Alured looked upon the ground and muttered : 

“T will surely love thee always tenderly, Stella; I would have 
thee love me the same.” 

“Nay, Alured, I ask not only for tenderness. Tenderness without 
honour or holy sympathies, or noble thoughts and deeds, is no tender- 
ness for a daughter of that world whence I have come. Toy not with 
me more. If it might be that I could love thee with a more earthly 
love and be content with such love from thee, wouldst thou have 
it so?” 

And Alured was ashamed to answer, and his heart smote him with 
self-contempt ; but he bowed his head in token of acquiescence. 


When Alured looked up after a moment’s pause, he started to find 
that Stella was no longer beside him. He gazed anxiously around in 
the cold grey dawn, but saw her not. 

“Stella ! Stella!” he cried. “Come back, my beloved, come back! I 
spoke hastily. Never would I have thee change even so much as one 
hair of thy royal head. Come back, my glory, my queen! Come to 
my home with the star on thy brow, and thy robe of light around 
thee! Come to me, light of life!” 

Then there came a voice, he knew not whence, but it seemed to be 
near him, and yet above him in the air. 

“ Never more, O Alured! never shall I visit thee more. I heard 
thy sighings and I came to thee, for I loved thee, Alured,—I who was 
once thy cousin, Angela, who roamed these old woods beside thee in 
our childhood, who listened to the vows of thy boyish love, and then 
who passed away from this poor home below to the blessed land on high. 
Thou didst sigh for thine ideal of beauty and of goodness, and I came 
to give it to thee—for the Ideal of earth is the Real of heaven, and all 
the high visions of men of the holy and the beautiful are but the pro- 
phecy and the shadow of that which the Blessed are. But, Alured, 
thine heart failed in thy trial—failed to lift itself up to thine ideal, 
even When it was given to thy prayers. Thou wouldst not have me as 
I am; thou wouldst have changed me ‘to the semblance of the very 
beings thou didst despise. My star of glory, my robe of purity, my 
words of heaven’s wisdom, my very love, so high and holy, thou 
wouldst have had me change or cast aside. Thou couldst adore thine 
ideal far away ; but, brought near to thee, it only struck fear and awe to 
thy weak and worldly heart. Fear not, Alured! That ideal shall haunt 
thee no more. Fear not, thy life shall be too high and noble, thy 
bride too beautiful and wise. NotI, such as I am, with the form of 
the immortals: not I, who have breathed the serene air of paradise, 
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and learned the secrets which are beyond the grave: not I with the 
glistening white robe around me and the star of light on my brow: 
not I, nor such as I, shall be thy bride. But thy bride shall be of the 
clay, and her soul shall be like thine own, full of worldly thoughts 
and pitiful ambitions, and her love shall be cold and shallow like 
thine. And day by day, as thy youth fadeth, even so shall fade away 
every aspiration after the holy and the beautiful which once enchanted 
thee. 


Farewell, Alured; a last farewell! ‘Till the heavens be no more, 
we meet not again.” 

Then Alured flung himself on the earth and buried his face in 
the dust. And he arose and went his way and returned to his home. 


And Alured wept not again for any joy or any grief to the day of his 
death. 








Through Surrey. 


A tour through Surrey seems a very commonplace affair. Cross the 
Thames at Waterloo or Westminster, and you are in Surrey. Yet 
there are wild hills and wide heaths in the county, small as it is, where 
the traveller may easily fancy himself long leagues away from any 
city. From the height called Newland’s Corner he may on a clear 
summer evening see the dome of St. Paul’s arise like a vision on the 
remote horizon—a vision that may well startle him by its suggestion 
of London’s mighty multitude within an easy distance. In the swift 
garrulous Tillingbourne he may catch trout; upon Abinger Common 
he may kill snipe and woodcock. The “hungry and barren” land 
which Fuller describes as existing in central Surrey has at least done 
Londoners excellent service by keeping within their reach a wondrous 
wealth of the picturesque. The utmost dimensions of the county are 
forty miles from east to west by twenty-seven from north to south; 
but within this narrow limit there is a surprising variety of scenery. 

[ did not enter Surrey by Waterloo Bridge. I crossed the border at 
Blackwater, where three counties meet—the other two being Berks 
and Hants. This is a military vicinity. Sandhurst stands upon the 
ridge which divides the counties; Wellington College wears the 
infantry uniform in bright red bricks; Aldershot, with its huts and 
butts, and churches and chapels and institutes, covers I know not how 
many square miles of sandy heath. Certes, the nation of shopkeepers 
does not forget the necessity of occasional fighting. The railway 
skirts the margin of Surrey for some miles, plunges definitely into it 
at Ash, and takes you with sufficient rapidity to the old town of 
Guildford, which I made my starting-point. A quaint drowsy old town, 
climbing a long steep street, but doubtless busy enough on Saturday, 
seeing that it possesses one of the finest corn markets in England. 

Murray the ubiquitous is not infallible; he praises the inns of 
Guildford. I paid as much at one of these for a cold-meat luncheon 
as could have been charged by the greediest lady manager of the most 
magnificent “limited” hotel. There is a grey old ruined castle at 
Guildford, buried in a cacodorous part of the town. Castles commonly 
dominate the neighbouring towns, but this of Guildford was built too 
low. It is best seen at a distance. 

The only place worth a visit in the town of Guildford is an antique 
hospital, founded by Archbishop Abbot, who placed the crown on the 
head of Charles I. One Maurice Abbot, a clothworker of Guildford, 
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had a wife named Alice, rank Protestants both, apparently, as they 
narrowly escaped being burnt under Queen Mary. Mistress Alice was 
a dreamer of dreams ; she dreamt that “if she could eat a jack or pike, 
the child she was about to bring into the world would be a great man.” 
Soon after, drawing water from the River Wey, she caught a pike in 
her bucket. If she had it baked according to Mr. Francatelli’s direc- 
tions—or still better, crimped in slices—I have no doubt she enjoyed 
it. Certain it is that her son George became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and the promise of the vision was far exceeded, for her second 
and third sons became Bishop of Salisbury and Lord Mayor of London. 
The Archbishop’s hospital is a foundation for twelve old men and eight 
old women—a quiet retreat, in which they may dream away the brief 
remnants of their lives. A loquacious and tremulous “ brother” 
showed me over the place: there is a small chapel, darkened by some 
beautiful stained glass, wherein the archiepiscopal arms pretty fre- 
quently occur: there is a wealth of black oak everywhere, in panel 
and balustrade. The dining-room, which is over the gateway, has been 
turned into a library for the clergy, whereat my guide seemed scarcely 
pleased. The present dining-room was, he thought, the place where 
the Archbishop’s servants used to dine. 

The old Guildhall is curious, and contains a quaint chimney-piece 
brought from Stoughton House. The Grammar School has a pleasant 
collegiate look. Guildford seems famous for bishops: five were edu- 
cated at the school. Two of these, William Cotton of Salisbury, and 
Henry Cotton of Exeter, schoolfellows, but unrelated, were consecrated 
on the same day, Queen Elizabeth remarking that “she hoped she 
had now well cottoned the west.” As I passed the gateway, one of 
the masters mounted his horse for his afternoon ride; and when I 
had climbed the hill-side beyond the town, I saw him looking on 
while a gay group of youngsters played cricket. I wonder whether 
there were any embryo bishops among them. I think the world has 
few pleasanter sights than a set of merry schoolboys playing cricket. 

There are two very noble views near Guildford, from Newland’s 
Corner and from St. Martha’s Hill. The latter is especially fine. The 
hill is of sandstone, and is crowned by the parish church of Chilworth 
village, which is far below in the valley. A few graves lie round the 
quaint old chapel. I have seen few sleeping places where I would rather 
rest than that windy, lonely height. In the valley below there runs a 
streamlet which spreads into ponds at intervals ; Cobbett has described 
it in his “ Rural Rides” in that simple racy English which nobody can 
write now-a-day ; and very indignant is his eloquent denunciation of the 
two manufactures which, when he visited St. Martha’s Hill, employed 
the people of Chilworth—namely, gunpowder and bank notes. That 
these two “damnable inventions” should occupy the inhabitants of a 
tranquil valley, where the nightingales sing earlier and later in the year 
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than anywhere else in England, seemed to the sturdy old radical utterly 
atrocious. Bank notes, which Cobbett deemed far more mischievous 
than gunpowder, are no longer made at Chilworth; but the powder 
mills, founded by one of the Evelyns in Elizabeth’s time, are still 
flourishing ; and the editor of Murray was so fortunate as to see an 
explosion at these mills, when standing on the top of Hindhead, in 
August 1864. “A small cloud of marble-like whiteness, solidity, and 
sharpness of outline rose slowly from the valley in front of the wooded 
heights of Newland, and gradually expanded into a well-defined 
cumulus-like mass resting on a stout column. . . . The phenomenon 
was as surprising as it was beautiful, and it was only after the cloud 
had attained its full development and was beginning to break up, that 
the dull heavy boom reached the ear, and confirmed but too painfully 
the vague suspicion of its true character.” 

No powder mill exploded in that happy valley for my delectation ; 
but very enjoyable was my walk over the hills to Albury. The sand- 
stone and chalk ridges are here in picturesque contrast ; and inter- 
mingling with the more usual trees, clumps of dark yews are frequent. 
Albury is a village which everybody connects with the name of Drun- 
mond. The late Henry Drummond gradually removed the old village, 
which was on the margin of the stream running through Albury Park, 
building houses for the inhabitants farther west.. Only one of the old 
cottages remains. In the new village, called on the maps Western 
Street, he built a fine Romanesque church of red brick, and then dis- 
mantled the old church which stands near the house. The model 
imitated by Mr. Drummond’s architect looks very well at Caen, we 
doubt not; but the style is unsuitable to the ordinary aspect of an 
English village. 

At Albury I called upon a poet—one whom critics love to assail, 
but who derides critics and arrides the public. Pleasant indeed is the 
fine old house, with emerald lawn and stately trees, wherein he dwells. 
Not Horace in his Sabine farm, nor Catullus at Tiburs, had a more 
poetic retreat than the author of the “ Proverbial Philosophy ” at Albury. 
But, like Catullus, the advent of May had set the poet longing for a 
flight far away : 

“ Jam ver egelidos refert tepores, 
Jam celi furor seequinoctialis 
Jucundis Zephyri silescit auris. . . 
Jam mens preetrepidans avet vagari, 
Jam leti studio pedes vigescunt :” 


and he was about to take wing for seaside resorts, and the soft Cyclades 
of the Channel, beloved by Victor Hugo. Right hospitable was he; 
a bottle of cool claret cheered the dusty wayfarer, and an hour's plea- 


sant talk was even more cheering. Hence I walked through Albury 
Park towards Gomshall, 
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“Gang warily,” is the motto of the Drummonds. But he who 
gangs most warily may have “a bee in his bonnet ;” and the shrewd 
banker was an Irvingite. He built in Albury Park a church or 
cathedral for the believers in that superstition. Close thereto is a very 
comfortable, even luxuriant, house for the “ Angel,” as an Irvingite 
minister is styled. I do not know who is the angel in the house at 
present ; but there are few dissenting ministers (not to mention rectors) 
who get such snug quarters. The “cathedral” itself looks more like a 
village church than an Irvingite eccentricity ; it is a pity Mr. Drum- 
mond did not build the parish church of Albury in this style, and 
reserve the Romanesque for his private whim. The house at Albury 
had the advantage of Pugin’s improvements; the gardens were 
originally designed by John Evelyn, and I saw as I passed the yew- 
tree hedge, whose umbrella development delighted Cobbett. 

Beyond Gomshall, where the railway crosses the road, I turned to 
the right to visit Wotton. There dwelt John Evelyn, “ perfect model 
of an English gentleman,” in whose career, as Southey well put it, 
there is “ nothing but what is imitable, and nothing but what is good.” 
.Wotton House has undergone many alterations, and is at present in 
the hands of the bricklayers ; but there are still the “ delicious streams 
and venerable woods” which delighted Evelyn. Much of the wood in 
this well-wooded parish was probably planted by the author of the 
“Sylva.” He and his wife both lie in the Evelyn chapel of Wotton 
Church, close to where he learnt the lessons of his childhood. “I was 
not,” he says in the famous Diary, “ initiated into any rudiments until 
near four years of age, and then one Frier taught us at the church- 
porch at Wotton.” The porch is of considerable length, and doubt- 
less did very well for an infant school. There is a characteristic entry 
in the Diary just above this. ‘“I was now (in regard to my mother’s 
weakness, or rather custom of persons of quality) put to nurse to 
one Peter, a neighbour’s wife and tenant, of a good comely brown 
wholesome complexion, and in a most sweet place toward the hills, 
flanked with wood and refreshed with streams; the affection to which 
kind of solitude I sucked in with my very milk.” The child is father 
of the man: the baby Evelyn, out to nurse in some pleasant spot amid 
the Surrey hills, learnt that love of woodland and streamlet which 
made him a great planter of trees and designer of canals and fountains, 

From Wotton I crossed Abinger Common, a wild bird-haunted 
region, to ascend Leith Hill. This is Surrey’s highest point, being 
993 feet above the level of the sea. There are many ways to it 
from all sides, and all are full of picturesque beauty: more pleasant 
indeed is the ascent than the mere view from the summit. This I 
did not see at its best—an east wind is unfavourable to far prospects. 
On a clear day, according to Evelyn, you can see twelve or thirteen 
counties, and the Sussex coast; and twenty years ago the Ordnance 
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Surveyors managed to count forty-one church spires in London on 
a July day from this windy hill. But Ordnance Surveyors have 
practised eyes—not to mention good telescopes. 

It grew too dark for me to see much of my road on the way to 
Dorking, and I was by no means reluctant to accept a “lift” from a 
tradesman on his way homeward. He turned out a very agreeable 
companion, with a keen capacity for the enjoyment of the scenery 
amid which he dwelt. He was proud of Dorking and its vicinage, and 
with justice. Having always associated the place with those plump 
fowls for which it has renown, I had not at all a romantic vision of 
it. But I did not see a single fowl there; even as at Aylesbury I 
failed to encounter any white ducks. And I found the White Horse 
Inn a right pleasant hostelry, where the weary traveller got a cheery 
welcome and excellént fare. It was my first day’s walk after hiber- 
nation, and I never felt more enjoyably tired. Thorough fatigue, an 
easy chair, a good fire, a good supper, are admirable elements of 
enjoyment. 

Next morning I went straight to the Deepdene, Mrs. Hope being 
away. Benjamin Disraeli wrote in 1844 to Henry Hope: “ It is not 
because this work was conceived and partly executed amid the glades 
and galleries of the Deepdene that I have inscribed it with your name.” 
“ This work” was “ Coningsby’—and it is a book for which, with all its 
faults, I must confess a liking. It is not natural, you know; neither 
is “ Pelham,” or “Zanoni,” or “Sans Merci,” or “Armadale.” There never 
was such an Eton boy as Harry Coningsby, concerning whom one 
wonders what Praed or Moultrie would have thought of him—or to 
go back to the acme of equable Etonian development, William Wind- 
ham. One does not meet at forest inns with distinguished strangers 
riding priceless Arabs, who inform one that “ youth is a blunder, man- 
hood a struggle, old age a regret ”—no, nor even with bacon and eggs 
so served that they seem poetical, or with “the finest perry in the 
world.” And the characters of this story are terribly unreal, from 
Edith Millbank to Mr. G. O. A. Head—the only actual portrait 
being that of the unfortunateRigby. But, taking it as an extrava- 
ganza, and skipping the chapters which profess to contain political 
history, I maintain that “Coningsby” is charming. Of course its author 
has no poetic faculty, or even his extravaganza must have been in a 
measure true to nature. Equally, of course, the almost bewildering 
- cleverness of “Coningsby” does not prove its author to be of necessity 
a great statesman. But I like the book. 

And O those “ glades and galleries of the Deepdene ” in which it was 
conceived! These Hopes were Scottish bankers originally, who took 
Amsterdam by storm, and then returned upon England. Thomas 
Hope, first of the family to possess the Deepdene, was the author of 
“Anastasius,” a book of the same class as Beckford’s “ Vathek.” In each 
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case a millionaire (we shall soon have billionaires, trillionaires, quad- 
rillionaires) fettered, imprisoned, by abject opulence, strove to reveal 
himself to the world through a romance. The man’s life was unreal 
to him: he felt only a superficial interest in the magnificent mansions, 
costly curiosities, delicious gardens, commanded by his wealth; so he 
poured himself out upon the anonymous pages of a strange story. 
“Vathek” and “ Anastasius” are the day-dreams of millionaires. 

The glory of the Deepdene is its sculpture; some antique, some 
superb examples of Thorwaldsen, whose genius was first discovered by 
“ Anastasius” Hope. There are also some fine pictures—but I do not 
care to catalogue pictures. The house itself is a noble edifice, of 
mixed Italian styles. The gardens have an indescribable charm. 
Their stately beauty and divine seclusion have scarcely any parallel 
within my recollection. The blaze of the rhododendron bloom was 
mitigated by green depths of laurel leafage, or else it would scarcely 
have been tolerable to the eye on the sunny April day when I loitered 
through the gardens. 

On the opposite hill is Denbies, a vast place on the summit of the 
ridge, looking as if a splendid fragment of Cubitopolis were erected there. 
It was first intended as a hunting-lodge for the Prince of Wales. To 
this I did not ascend, though there is a pleasant road that way, 
my immediate destination being Burford Bridge and Box Hill. But 
before I leave Dorking a word on these Surrey lanes, which seem to 
culminate in beauty at this point. The fern-fringed lanes of Devon, 
the cool water-lanes of Guernsey, are fresh in my recollection, yet I 
doubt whether their beauty must not yield to that of the deep sandy 
lanes of mid-Surrey, with high banks, and lofty trees on the highest 
’ points of those banks. These lanes climb hills, descend valleys, and 
wind altogether in so unexpected and suggestive a way, that the 
traveller is kept in a continuous state of surprise and anticipation. 
Trodden down to their present depth by the pilgrimage of many 
centuries, they must be far older than the Queen’s highway from 
which they diverge. This part of the county would be worth a visit 
if only to wander in those picturesque lanes. 

From Dorking I determined to cross the hills to Reigate. So I 
walked about two miles northward to Burford Bridge, over the Mole: 


“ Mole, that like a nousling mole doth make 
His way still underground, till Thames he overtake.” 


So Edmund Spenser, referring to the fact that in very dry weather the 
river disappears in certain chalk gullies called swallows, reappearing 
at a distance of about three miles. Was this what Coleridge’s dream- 
poem exaggerated into the scene in Xanadu ? 


“ Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea !” 
VOL. XVIII. 
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Disappearances of rivers or rivulets in fissures of the chalk are 
common enough in various parts of England: the vast subterranean 
hollows require to be filled with water, in order that the streams may 
be visible above ground. At Burford Bridge, which lies immediately 
below Box Hill, there is an excellent wayside inn, called the Fox and 
Hounds, with pleasant gardens behind, into which the sitting-rooms 
open. Here Nelson has enjoyed the summer weather. Here Keats 
wrote part of the “Endymion.” It is related that the waiter one day 
heard him reciting : 


“ For wine, for wine, we left our kernel tree, 
For wine we left our heath, and yellow brooms, 
And cold mushrooms :” 

and shortly appeared on the lawn with a decanter of sherry and a 
plate of the uncooked fungi. Here I encountered a gentleman whose 
little daughter had Elaine-coloured hair and a troublesome small dog, 
and forgathered amicably with both papa and his pet and his pet’s pet. 
This roadside inn is a very good place for the tourist to select as 
his quarters, but gets a trifle too crowded when the summer brings 
multitudinous visitors to Box Hill. 

Turning to the right, beyond the gardens of the inn, I ascended 
Box Hill, which rises 445 feet above the level of the river. On a hill 
northward is Norbury Park, as conspicuous as Denbies, famous for its 
chestnut and cedar trees, and especially for some primeval yews, in a 
group called the Druid’s Grove. It is a hot business climbing the 
steep chalk paths to the summit of Box Hill, but the view thence is 
an ample reward. The box trees here stretch over a much wider 
expanse than those which I saw on my walk through Buckinghamshire 


last summer, but those which clothe the Chiltern valley are more © 


beautiful in their growth. ‘Last winter’s snow has greatly injured the 


woods on Box Hill. In my schooldays I should have speculated on the - 


vast number of capital tops that could be made from all this boxwood ; 
but the schoolboys of the present day do not, I believe, condescend 
to spin tops, and are altogether superior to such childish amusements. 
Some parts of the road over the hills to Reigate are very pleasant. 
But for a long distance you are kept to a road between the grounds of 
various seats ; for even on these hills people build great houses ; and if 
the Alps were within a few hours by rail of London, millionaires would 
be occupying the glaciers for summer residences, and building chalets as 
big as Chatsworth. By-and-by the view widens over the heath: you 
see village churches and windmills ; then, crossing a wild tract of furze, 
you descend into the hot and dusty road from London to Brighton. 
Here, on the left, I passed Gatton Park, Lord Monson’s place, where 
at present Sir Hugh Cairns resides. The house is fine, and has a 
pleasant lakelet below it. Lord Monson bought the estate a year or 
two before the Reform Bill, at which period its owner (happy man!) 
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could send two members to Parliament. For Gatton was among the 
rottenest of rotten boroughs—second only to Old Sarum, in whose 
precincts there were, I believe, no houses at all. The parish of Gatton 
has now about two hundred inhabitants. But in Henry VIIL’s reign 
Sir Roger Copley returned two members for Gatton, “ being the burgess 
and only inhabitant of the borough and town of Gatton!” What 
would Mr. Bright have said to that ? 

After Gatton is past, the road reaches the brow of the hill, and 
Reigate lies below. The view over the town is fine, the chalk cliffs 
above it being very precipitous. The town itself is not extremely 
noticeable. The White Hart is one of the best inns to be found in 
Surrey, with a pleasant garden and bow-windowed breakfast-rooms at 
the back ; and if Reigate were farther in the heart of the picturesque 
region, it might be recommended as a tourist's head-quarters. But 
Burford Bridge, or Dorking, is more convenient. Of Reigate Castle, 
once held by the Earls de Warren, there remains only the mound of 
the keep, in which there are some extensive caverns worked in the 
sandstone. Wherever a town is built on the sandstone such vaults are 
commonly found, and legends are invented to account for them. The 
barons are said to have held consultations in these before meeting King 
John; but the statement is quite inaccurate. They were probably 
nothing but cellars. The town of Nottingham, on similar soil, is per- 
fectly honeycombed by such excavations; and the locai archeologists 
ascribe them to King John, to King Arthur, even to the Druids. A 
good deal of modern archeology and philology may be described as 
daring conjecture, supported by obstinate dogmatism. 

There was a grand concert at Reigate, and Mr. Leveson Gower was 
there among his sympathising supporters. Reigate seemed to consider 
itself an ill-used borough. Not only was Mr. Gower unseated, but no 
new writ was issued. The idea that any fault lay with the electors 
themselves had evidently occurred to no one. They were all thoroughly 
Liberal, I was informed, which being the case, it was difficult to con- 
jecture why there should be any bribery or corruption. I saw addresses 
on the walls from a Mr. Hollings and from the Hon. Mr. Monson ; but 
there seemed no chance of an election: indeed, Mr. Monson’s announce- 
ment was to the effect that nothing of the kind was likely, and so his 
dear friends at Reigate must not expect to see him. The truth appears 
to be that there are certain offences against the law which are to 
certain minds imperceptible. Smuggling used to be one of these ; but 
free trade has almost put an end to it. Poaching holds its own, even 
among those who ought to know better. A highly respectable bank 
manager of my acquaintance could not resist a shot at a hare on one 
occasion, though he was trespassing, and had no license. Similarly of 
bribing and receiving bribes. Although unseated M.P.’s are congratu- 
lated by complaisant committees on knowing nothing about the bribery 
E2 
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committed for their sakes, I suppose somebody finds the money. These 
breaches of law, among the law-loving English, have always a humorous 
side, and usually a perilous side also. The smuggler’s run of cognac 
and claret, tobacco and lace; the poacher’s 


“°Tis my delight 
On a shiny night, 
Tn the season of the year ;” 


the electioneering agent’s Man in the Moon, and back-door arrange- 
ments, and personal pasquinades, have an obvious family likeness. 
The fun and the danger are together too much for the daring and 
humorous English, and cause them to disregard the law. If any clever 
legislator can eliminate these elements, we shall soon have electoral 
urity. 
: The only point about Reigate Church that interested me was an 
obelisk in memory of Baron Maseres, a Cursitor Baron of the Exche- 
quer, frequently mentioned in Windham’s Diary. A fine fellow was 
old Maseres—a good lawyer, historian, scholar, mathematician. He 
knew by heart all the works of Homer. He was one of the first of 
our mathematicians to suggest a theory of the “ negative sign,” whereon 
he published a treatise in 1758. He lived to be more than eighty. 
His obelisk in this churchyard of Reigate has a prolix Latin inscrip- 
tion by one Fellowes, whom Hazlitt somewhere mentions in a fashion 
not complimentary. Maseres left funds for an “afternoon sermon” on 
Sunday at Reigate Church, and is therefore esteemed a benefactor. By 
the way, some leading shopkeepers here are named “ Marriage and 
Wood :” why not “woo'd and married?” From Reigate I walked to 
Red Hill Junction to take the train to Croydon. The groups of new 
houses growing up around Red Hill are atrociously vulgar and dreary. 
But time will improve all that, no doubt, and make the vicinity habit- 
able. Croydon is altogether too well known and commonplace to be 
described. Who has not been there, and who wants to go again? 
Its archiepiscopal palace was a laundry when last I saw it; its inhabit- 
ants are all Cockneys, and it has nine railway stations, whose arrange- 
ments are only intelligible to a man well up in the fifth book of Euclid. 
To come into Croydon, without any knowledge of whether you will be 
landed at East Croydon, West Croydon, North Croydon, South Croy- 
don, Old Croydon, New Croydon, or some other station of name 
unknown, is rather a nuisance. So the less I say of the village the 
better ; and indeed, after luncheon with an old friend, I started across 
country toward the Thames. After all this walking over soft sand- 
stone and hot chalk, the idea of the royal river attracted me. Away I 
went, crossing first Mitcham Common, where a numerous encampment 
of gipsies had just settled down. I have a proclivity towards those 
mysterious wanderers, and envy the author of “Lavengro” his capacity 
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of fluent conversation with them. Commons, no thanks to gentlemen 
like my Lords Spencer and Brownlow, are common enough round 
London yet. I passed in this day’s walk another, Merton Common, one 
of those sociable green spots where everybody lives around a pleasant 
open space, and fifty-pound householders are next door to five-pound 
householders, and there are a great many taverns, and a great many 
babies, and a great many boys playing cricket. Why the girls don’t 
turn out and play croquet I don’t understand. It would not suit 
everybody to live on one of these small commons near London, but 
the people who do live upon them seem thoroughly to enjoy it. 

The twelve or fourteen miles from Croydon to Kingston yielded 
little of interest. Kingston itself was full of the militia. I went to 
the Griffin Hotel to write a letter, and was shown into a room where 
a solitary commercial man was grumbling over the fact that these 
amateur warriors extinguished for the time the knights of the rail and 
road. The chambermaid can scarcely be expected to smile upon the 
stout traveller in drugs or groceries, when she comes fresh from the 
chaff of those gay young red-coated heroes, who for a fortnight may 
think themselves the real thing. I saw their bright coats, and heard 
their joyous voices through an open bow-window of the Griffin, and 
wished them a merry evening. There were amateur theatricals that 
night, and the pretty girls of Kingston were rapidly arriving in their 
broughams and other carriages. Kingston was a gay town. 

Too gay for me. I thought that if your important commercial 
“gent” commanded no respect, the dusty and deliquescent pedestrian 
would have small chance thereof. Besides, did I not know of the ~ 
Swan at Thames Ditton, where militiamen were not likely to be found ? 
Thither I went, though the dusk had settled down upon the river 
marge. And the worthy landlord showed me into a room where 
men in flannels were smoking short pipes, and soon satisfied me with 
supper and stout. 

It may be considered an axiom that a man who wears flannels is gene- 
rally a good fellow. My comrades that evening were charming—the 
fine athletic intellectual young fellows whom this age freely produces, 
who are capable of anything from pitch and toss to manslaughter, who 
gan quote Horace, manage a punt, play billiards, make money on the 
Stock Exchange, do a hundred other things whereof their fathers 
dreamt not. The Admirable Crichton would be thoroughly beaten 
by these youngsters of the nineteenth century. One of my new 
acquaintances was perfectly delightful: he belonged to that amusing 
race of young Tories who settle all political questions by the remark 
that “John Bright is a cad:” and I found his conversation peculiarly 
instructive. We interrupted our political colloquy for a game of 
billiards. The Swan has a capital billiard-room, built so close to the 
water’s edge that in last winter's flood the Thames took possession, 
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and the table was circumnavigated in a punt. A pleasant room in 
summer, though ! 
Theodore Hook loved Thames Ditton, and has left some charming 
verses about it, whereof a fragment is hung up at the Swan: 
“Give me a punt, a rod, a line, 
A snug arm-chair to sit on, 


Some well-iced punch, and weather fine, 
And let me fish at Ditton.” 


Most men who know the place will say ditto to Theodore’s Ditton. 
A six-pound trout had been caught there on the day preceding my 
arrival, and as I left next morning I saw a man trying to tempt from 
the water a still bigger one that for some time has defied the anglers. 
Mention of Theodore Hook suggests that something should be done 
for the preservation of any of his improvisations which have not 
perished. There never was his equal in dealing with the intractable 
English language in this way: and although he has been dead 
a quarter of a century, there must still be some of his extemporaneous 
songs haunting the memory of men who heard them. Are none of 
them recoverable? A himorous improvisation is not likely to be 
either sublime or polished ; but in its way it may be equal to anything 
Miltonic or Horatian. Coleridge, after hearing Hook, said he had as 
great a genius as Dante. 

There are two beautiful aits just opposite the Swan at Ditton, and 
they belong to a stern old lion of the law, who prosecutes people 
whose goslings or ducklings land upon them. Some time ago he 
pounded the ducks of a neighbour, who brought an action against him 
for eating their eggs while in durance. I could not learn how it 
ended, but probably the ex-Chancellor got the best of it. The land- 
lord of the Swan grumbles because he dares not let any young aquatic 
fowl enter the river; otherwise he might occasionally offer the 
hungry rowing man a young duck instead of a chop or steak. Why 
does not his lordship fence his aits? It seems rather hard upon his 
neighbours to debar them from keeping birds on the river. And 
while reverentially noticing Lord St. Leonards, we may ask why he 
allows great elms, blown down months ago, to lie obstructively in the 
Thames? Noblesse oblige. ‘ 

My friends promised to wake me early for a dip in the river. Only 
one appeared: him I heard shouting to me at about half-past six. 
So we took a punt and went up the stream and had a delicious dip in 
the cool Thames—with both of us the year’s first dip al fresco. Then 
breakfast—looking out upon the river, where the morning haze still 
slept, and a slow barge went down with the stream, and the scene 
seemed one of indolent enchantment. 

Thereafter, I crossed the ferry into Middlesex, and walked through 
Hampton Court Gardens, which I had never seen at so early an hour. 
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They were exquisitely quiet. Many gardeners were at work with the 
scythe; many birds twittered their April love-songs; many insects darted 
to and fro, or rose and fell?in clouds ; while from a tree, beneath which 
I rested, I watched the lime-sheathes dropping as the lime-leaves 
burst. But I had no time to saunter through those pleasant lawns; 
there were eight good miles to be walked to Staines, where I recrossed 
the Thames and re-entered Surrey for a while. 

Unhappy are the necessities of a man of letters: even in his 
vagrant moments he cannot wholly forget work. At Egham I was 
obliged to stop and scribblean article for a remorseless editor—rather 
amazing the landlord of the little wayside inn by my demands for 
much note-paper. Thence, leaving on my right Magna Charta Island 
and Runnymeade, I made my way into Berkshire by Virginia Water, 
whose toy frigate and other absurdities remind one of a certain 
illustrious sovereign,” famous 

“For building carriages and boats, 
And streets, and chapels, and pavilions, 


And regulating all the votes, 
And all the principles of millions.” 


But pshaw! a man is naturally cynical with a long walk home- 
wards through dreary Berkshire lanes in prospect. The south-eastern 
corner of the Royal county is’miraculously dull, seeing that it lies only 


just beyond the twenty-mile circle whose centre is Charing Cross. 








How we filled Grouse and Care at Kiel House, 
Cantyre. 


‘. 


Ir was a fine September morning when we embarked at Greenock for 
Campbeltown. ‘The ships of the Channel Fleet off Gourock were the 
objects of unceasing interest to thousands of spectators crowded to- 
gether in “river” steamers. 

The Clyde was blackened with the hulls of fussy little craft, thick 
as ants swarming round their hills. 

Screws and paddlewheels so fretted the old Firth it scarcely knew 
whether it was ebbing or flowing. Rapidly our vessel passed between 
and left the giant iron-clads placidly resting their round fat sides 
upon the flood. 

On we steamed by point, rock and light-house, on by pleasant 
villas, where the Bailie Nicol Jarvies of our day resort to from the 
smoke of their factory chimneys and look out upon the clouds that sweep 
around the hills where their prototype tried the strength of his 
Glasgow cloth. Wider grows the Firth—little Brightons dot the 
shores. There, says one, is the entrance of Loch Long. ‘There, cries 
another, is the beginning of the Kyles of Bute. We hug the 
western coast; outstrip rich argosies, towed seaward by little fuming 
tugs, and pass by lazy coasters slipping down the widening waters 
with the gentle northern breeze. On by the islets of Cumbra, where 
the good old minister used to pray for the inhabitants who dwelt 
thereon and also for those on the adjoining islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and by this time the channel between Bute and Arran is 
open and we speed through it. Around the peaks of the latter (called 
the Goatfells) the mists still hung, sometimes rising higher and then 
in vapourous masses swelling down the mountain sides and rolling 
through the glens and corries that opened on the sea. Surely the 
effect was an advantage to the scenery, for the clouds suggested loftier 
peaks than really exist, on which even as we looked aérial beings 
might have been revelling, shrouded from human gaze by the curtain 
of impenetrable mist. Alas! it was more with the eye of a sportsman 
than a lover of scenery that we scanned the heather-clad hills and 
higher passes of the mountain ranges, for every kind of northern game 
(save capercailzie) is harboured in abundance within the boundaries 
of this sporting paradise: but red-deer and roe, blackcock and grouse, 
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are rigidly preserved for the use and amusement of the Duke, to whom 
the whole island belongs, except one small estate. 

Close in-shore lies our course. We stop twice and receive or land 
a few passengers; country people for and from market; tourists who 
prefer travelling inconveniently to staying at home in comfort; 
geologists determined to possess themselves of some portion of the 
Duke’s property, and who in time, if their depredations are permitted 
to continue, will ultimately carry away the foundations of Arran. 
However the present proprietor on this score may remain undisturbed, 
until he has the island contented by some mathematician who will be 
able to tell him, supposing the present exportation of rock to con- 
tinue, how many years must elapse before the sea will flow over the 
Goatfells. Louis XV. said of the French monarchy, “ It will last my 
time.” Let a similar reflection comfort his Grace. ‘Do you see that 
house, sir, standing by itself in the bay?” Of course we saw it! “To 
the left under the wood is the old castle, where the ancestors of the 
present proprietor lived!” How curious! “ They have resided there 
for fifteen generations of uninterrupted descent.” Just so. They 
must be nearly as old as the blackcock family, and the present repre- 
sentative is of course a man of rare intellectual gifts. ‘He is very 
proud of his family at any rate.” That’s an unusual virtue north of 
the Tweed, doubtless, we replied! “It’s no jesting matter, sir; on 
one side, I mean the mother’s, he is descended from the Lords of 
Cairngorm.” What a natural observation! All mules, if they could 
speak, would only talk of the horses in their family. Apart from - 
these privileges, what has this laird of the sea shore done to distinguish 
himself ! 

“He was discovered after a drinking bout looking for a man in the 
knife-box the other day.” And when found he wished to steal out 
of sight, I presume. “ Dear me!” said our friend, looking seaward, 
“what beast is that, where yon gannet is swooping down? It’sa——” 
“ Very like a whale,” we said, looking up at the smoke rolling out of 
the funnel and knocking off the ashes of our cigar. “I’m thinking if 
you were near him in a sma’ boat you'd not onlikely wail aboon a 
wee bit.” “Bravo, mon,” we cried, patting our friend’s back— 
“that’s the best imitation of a joke we have heard since we crossed the 
border.” We now condescended to look over the gunwhale, and 
surely a bottle-nosed hunter of herrings was close beside us, but while 
we were trying to calculate his proportions, and our friend was esti- 
mating the number of gallons of oil the creature might yield, he, doubt- 
less for divers reasons, disappeared and closed the door after him. 

Nothing further in the form of an adventure marked the progress 
of our voyage, which was now drawing to aclose. “ Port,” shouted 
the captain, the steamer heard him and turned her nose in the 
direction of the harbour. 
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“What does the town of C exist for, what is the pur- 
suit of the people, the destiny of its sons?” Our acquaintance 
looked at us with a pitying expression of countenance. Had we 
asked an Egyptian if the Pyramids were in Egypt, or inquired 
of a lady her age, more astonishment could not have been shown 
in a look. At last, after a long pause, and staring us solemnly in 
the face, our friend, like Poe’s Raven, slowly uttered one word, “as 
if with that one word his soul he did outpour.” “Whiskey!” I sighed, 
with a feeling of relief, and my spirits rose within me. “Ca’,” he 
said, “ at ——,and ye shall taste some fifty years old—’twould maist 
bring a dead dog back to life.” We were soon alongside the pier, and 
in a few moments our feet stood for the first time in our life on High- 
land ground, and we felt taller in consequence. At any rate our 
journey was nearly over, and the warm grasp of an honest hand made 
us feel that our company was not only looked for but desired. 

Before we seated ourselves behind a tandem team, we strolled 
about the town in the execution of one or two commissions. Ata 
flour dealer’s shop we found one of the tenants of our friend’s moor, 
and a long conversation ensued on game subjects. “ Weel, sir, it was 
a bad breeding season, nae doubt; mony o’ the eggs were addled, and 
mony of the wee birds were drowned as soon as hatched. On my 
hel, though, a strange thing happened. The hen grouse was killed— 
ony how she died after sitting some days, and then the cock took the 
eggs under his charge, hatched them himself, and reared the young 
brood. Mony a time I saw him wi his little ones ; puir bird, I amaist 
pitied him, he seemed so lonesome wi’out his mate.” “And has the 
disease really been so virulent on your moor?” we asked our friend as 
we rattled along behind two wiry bits of blood. He told us it set in 
two years ago in that district, and on many hills the birds were almost 
destroyed. Having travelled six hundred miles to shoot them, it was 
comforting to think that we should be spared the pain of taking many 
lives ; therefore, with a feeling of relief we leaned back in the dog- 
cart, calmly listening to the history of bygone days, when hecatombs 
of feathered victims attested the expertness of the sportsmen and the 
enormous quantities of game. We were told, however, that for the 
purposes of natural history we should perhaps find some specimens, 
sufficient perhaps to testify to our skill in taxidermy, and to prove to 
southern relatives that grouse in Scotland have not shared the fate of 
the dodo in the Mauritius. 

‘Having appeased our anxiety on this subject, we were able to pay 
attention to the aspect of the country through which we drove. 
Except where a row of ash or poplars stood round some laird’s or 
farmer’s door, shivering like tattered mendicants asking for shelter, 
there was scarcely a tree to be seen; but by the roadside the thorn 
hedges assumed arboreal proportions, as if they were conscious of being 
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the representatives of the great tree family, and as a vice-consul on 
the African coast swells among the heathen and ship captains with all 
the importance of a viceroy, so did these bushes, in the absence of their 
forest lords, lift up their heads to compel our reverential notice. 

The road lay chiefly through a valley where the cornfields were 
for the most part still green, low hedges, surmounted by wire fencing, 
effectually restrained all four-footed beasts within their proper enclo- 
sures, and of course rendering hunting on horseback an impossibility. 
It was needless to inquire in such a district if there were not grave 
reasons for believing that all foxes’ earths were stopped for ever in 
that neighbourhood. The cultivated land extended a short way up the 
side of the hills, then came a belt of grass and rush, and then the brown 
cap of heather, which suggests the notion that all the coffee grounds of 
Europe have been emptied on their heads, and the mists flying off 
show that the vapour from the deposit is still condensing. On we 
drove by hut and shieling, round the doors of which bare-legged 
urchins, redolent of filth, and slatternly women, bore testimony to 
the fact that the habits of Highlanders are now quite as cleanly as 
Macaulay described them to have been in the days of the Stuarts, and 
8. G. O. would confess that Connemara, that abyss of pauperism, can- 
not exhibit more appropriate dwellings for peasants than those which 
stood on either side our road. Occasionally a broken fence partially 
hid the details of the picture, just as a beggar draws his tattered 
cloak around him to conceal the greater portion of his nakedness ; but 
we could still peep through the rents and see enough to gratify our 
curiosity ; while, as might be imagined, the lateness of the season 
alone prevented our noses being delighted with the breath of honey- 
suckle and sweetbriar. 

On we sped, by farmhouse, manse, and kirk, the brook grew wider, 
the valley opened its bare bosom to the sea breeze that rustled through 
the standing corn: another minute, and the breakers are rolling in 
within fifty yards of our horses’ feet. The oyster bird skims along the 
black rocks—the gannet, stretching out its long neck, is spreading sea- 
ward to its shelf on Ailsa Craig, that looms grandly in the distance ; 
the gulls wheel over our heads, the curlews whistle their shrill 
welcome, and before there is scarcely a sign of a house visible, we are 
whirled between a pair of iron gates. The gravel flies to right 
and left, the shadows of an avenue of young trees embrace us, and 
amid the baying of a score of dogs we find ourselves at the door 
of our friend’s shooting-box, built in a natural hollow of the hill, and 
almost hidden in the plantation that screens it from the prevailing winds. 

A bachelor’s box? Thank goodness, no! This was an English 
home on a Scotch moor. Our friend is a married man and a father. 
His pretty young wife and curly-headed son stand on the hall steps 
ready to greet us. As we pass in, we pity all men who do not possess 
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such home attractions. Our journey is accomplished. Our sporting 
experiences will commence with the morrow’s sun. 


Il. 


Tat leaden sky, which hung like a curtain round the horizon, as 
we were staring at the sea-fowl on our arrival, has fulfilled its 
promise. How it rains and blows! We must be prisoners for the 
day. There is much chatting to be done, and there is some rare 
claret to be drank, and a rubber of whist to be played afterwards. The 
hours slipped by unnoticed, and bed-time came too soon. 

Another day has dawned; the wind still roars, but the sun gleams 
on the foaming sea. The night has been wild, and the grouse are so 
sympathetic that they certainly would decline the honour of making 
our acquaintance. What is to be done? 

The jill that stands behind the house has been shot over. It is 
resolved that we shall prey upon the fragments of a previous day’s 
sport ; a brace of dogs are let loose and we set out. A short walk 
brings us to the spot where the ascent is practicable ; in five minutes 
our feet are on the heather, and we are assisted upwards by a gale 
sufficiently strong to blow the teeth out of a handsaw. We have the 
courage to confess that our sensations resemble those of a young lady 
at her first ball. We are anxious to shoot straight; we fear our 
powder may prove crooked. We have never seen a grouse on the 
wing—they are as unfamiliar to us as a brace of hedgehogs proved to 
an elderly lady to whom we exhibited them; who, alarmed at the 
prickly coats of the creatures, exclaimed in a terrified tone, “ Good——! 
can they fly?” We have no doubt of the flying powers of our 
intended victims ; but, from a little tremulous motion of our thumbs, 
we are sceptical as to our ability to cut short this flight. 

We struggle on, we gain the top, we hear the consequential chuckle 
of an unknown bird, we raise our gun, we fire, and, like the Americans 
at the first siege of Sumter, we have done our best to shed blood, but 
in vain. We soon find other game; partridges, hares, &c., are knocked 
over, and at last one grouse (between us) is bagged. We trust our 
share in the performance was at least as important as that of the 


bellows-blower in the execution of the “ Dead March” by a maestro 
on the organ. 


III. 


Wirnp and rain. Rain and wind are the only atmospheric phenomena 
to be recorded. If we are to wait for fine weather, we must put our 
guns by for the season, therefore we resolve to continue our sport, 
however light may be our bags. B—— announced at breakfast that 
we were to shoot the Moil range, and that, as the horses were engaged, 
he hoped we should not mind walking. Oh, not at all. We should 
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like a walk. How far is it? Only six miles. Of course we pro- 
nounced it a mere step, while our knees seemed afflicted with an- 
chylosis, and a painful tenderness of the heel reminded us that we 
resembled Achilles in respect of being mortal in this part of our frame. 
The first. mile across the strath, being a dead flat, was easily accom- 
plished. The first hundred yards of the ascent that followed was 
tolerably easy, but every subsequent step was steeper, and our spirit 
groaned within us. Below us was the sea foaming among black rocks 
—no doubt suggestive of all sorts of fine ideas to any one who might 
regard the view from a sitting posture, but our eyes were strained 
upwards to the dark cap of coffee-coloured vegetation that crowned 
the hill, to which the fleet feet of our friend were rapidly hurrying 
him. Oh! that you had a soul for the sublime, thought we, and 
would but stop to admire the scene, instead of snuffing the mountain 
air like a wild deer, and forgetting the probable condition of your 
friend’s limbs as he struggles to reach your side. At length the 
top is reached, and we find to our immense delight that the short cut 
is at end, and a well-made road will bring us to the end of our journey. 
A well-made road no doubt, but save a few hundred yards every foot 
of it up-hill. To have hinted at fatigue in the presence of the 
attendant Scotch keeper would have been a humiliation ; but at this 
moment an unhappy beagle who had surreptitiously followed us, now 
made his appearance, had to be shut up in a shed for the rest of the 
day, and the little pause that ensued was a relief. On the word being 
given, we marched forward with renewed vigour, thankful that our 
feet trod on an even surface, and considering how much suffering a 
true Briton will undergo in the pursuit of pleasure. It would not be 
easy to conceive a wilder and more deserted landscape than that which 
greeted us on either side. Interminable hills rose and fell before, 
behind, and around us, like the giant billows of a petrified ocean. The 
bright hues of the heather bells were bright only at our feet; even at 
the distance of a few score yards, they were absorbed in the darkness 
of the peat and rock—the pink melted into purple, and the purple faded 
into the all-embracing brown mantle, that in turn deepened almost 
to blackness ere it reached the line where the clouds rested upon the 
hills, and where the clouds sloped down into the sombre sea. 

The want of positive colour, and the absence of reflected light, for 
some time marred the pleasure which we feel whenever we are passing 
through grand or beautiful scenery. But the fault was more within 
than without; our eyes had been accustomed to brighter landscapes, 
and stronger contrasts of light and shade; our vision (to use an 
analogy) was pitched in too high a key. By degrees we grew familiar 
with the deeper tone, and then we perceived that we were in the 
presence of a beauty perfectly unique. Even in the rugged carpet 
on which we trod, there was an infinite variety of tint, but the idea 
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of the Great Artist was not to produce startling effects, but harmonious 
colourmg. There were a hundred shades of green and yellow, white 
and pink, red and brown, wherever a break in the heather permitted 
the wild herbage of the mountain to display itself and spread its 
orange-tinted leafage beside the glowing heather bells ; and these too 
had their many shades of light and deeper colour, while here and 
there some tufts of snowy petals gleamed among the gayer blossom, 
as some white-hooded Sister of Mercy stands out among a crowd 
of gaily-dressed Parisian belles. B—— saw, and reverencing their 
beauty kneeled, plucked one fair tuft and placed it plume-like in his 
hat, just as the old knights wore their lady’s favours. There were, we 
said, abundant tints in every patch of herbage, but they all flowed into 
one warm brown hue that softened all the rocks, and made the sky 
less cold. It was very beautiful, a grave and solemn beauty, like 
the deep, grand music of a mass, that fills the soul and makes our 
pulses tremble. These old hills seemed to be conscious of their 
charms, they did not permit a trace of softer beauty to appear. They 
reigned alone, the sea bowed at their feet, the clouds stooped down 
and kissed them. They seemed to say, “ Oakwoods may ‘perish, rivers 
may be turned aside, or straitened in canals. Man may-come in and 
mar the softer charms of sylvan scenes; but here no power save 
Omnipotence can destroy the work He made, We laugh at centuries ; 
yesterday and to-morrow have no significance for us; ages roll by and 
find us still the same; clad in our robes of royal purple we know no 
change, and reign the kings of time.” 

Our reverie was broken by the whir of a grouse’s wing, which 
reminded us that shooting was the present aim of our existence, and 
the waters of the western ocean appearing to the right told us that 
we should soon beat the end of the earth. The lighthouse authorities 
had very considerately placed a stone cistern beside the road, and 
having reached this, the extreme point of our expedition, the idea of 
lunch presented itself with great force. Flinging a game bag on the 
bank we seated ourselves thereon, and attacked the sandwiches and 
cold whiskey and water vigorously. “This is the worst beat we have,” 
said B , handing us the flask, “but I thought you would like to see 
the view in spite of indifferent sport” Refreshed by our repast, a little 
self satisfied that we had walked so far without complaining at a pace 
of nearly five miles an hour, and happily reflecting that every step 
must bring us nearer home, we felt ourself at liberty to look around 
at the prospect. Several hundred feet below us rose the lighthouse, 
its white tower standing out in relief against the black rocks. Here 
the channel ended and mingled its waves with the terrible Atlantic. 
To the right lay Islay and the Paps of Jura, misty as cloudland, 
but that they were belted round by water. Before us Rathlin stretched 
out its long lean arm as if it were asking Ireland to draw it back; and 
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immediately opposite, not twenty miles apart, lay the coast of Antrim. 
There and there only, to the south of Tor Head, the sun deigned to 
shine. A large circular shield of light lay upon the sea, gleaming 
like molten metal, and as the red buoy Turner painted on the bleak 
waves of his sea piece saved it from being killed by the gay colours in 
Constable’s “ Opening of Waterloo Bridge, ” so this glowing pool of 
light lit up the whole picture before us, and made it beautiful as well 
as grand. It was with a feeling of reluctance, bordering almost on 
pain, that we returned from the panorama to scale the summit of the 
rocky eminence that rose behind us. We had not moved fifty yards 
from the spot where we had eaten our lunch when an old cock 
grouse whirred across the road. .B——’s gun was to his shoulder, he 
fired, and missed, we pulled the trigger of our old muzzle loader, down 
came the bird—at last we had shot a grouse; not only was the spell 
broken, but in slaying our victim we missed B ’s eye. 

Well done, old fellow! that’s one for you! was the generous ac- 
knowledgment of our little triumph. Over ridges and rocks—through 
bog and rush, and standing pools, across deep gullies worn in thé peat 
by winter rains, over mountain torrents and upland valleys we strode, 
gettirig a stray shot now and then, and occasionally bagging a bird. 
Now Burnsey would come toa point a quarter of a mile above us on the 
steep side of a hill: then with aching knees we would drag ourselves 
up to where the gallant dog stood firm as a bracken bush: then, when 
we had consoled ourselves that we had accomplished the ascent, down 
in the bottom of the valley a stationary black object, hardly distin- 
guishable from a lump of peat, would attract our notice, which would 
prove to be master “Tuck,” with a pack of grouse not a dozen yards be- 
fore his nose. Ho! shouts B——; down we totter over the moss and 
heather just in time to see the birds going off comfortably out of range. 
Hour after hour passed, and still we strutted among the hills and be- 
side deep watercourses that carried the mountain streams to the sea, 
now watching the mists careering along the hill sides in every possible 
fantastic shape, and now counting the inevitable miles yet to be walked 
by sundown. 

“That pool of light on the Irish coast is dried up,” said we, “and 
the clouds have almost hidden Tuis Head. Do people sometimes get 
lost in the mist ?” 

“I have heard of people getting’ mystified in Scotland,” said 
B——; “but the phenomenon is more common in-doors after dinner 
than abroad on the moors’ 

We deferred to our friend’s judgment, but could not shut our eyes 
to the fact that Crock Moy, though only a mile or two from us, was 
completely invisible. However, we now stood on the edge of a deep 
valley, through which a mad brook danced over a hundred water- 
falls into the Firth. A stunted growth of alder and hazel fringes 
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the bottom of the hill, wherein some black game were supposed to 
reside. 

“ Will you take the opposite side?” By all means, We plunged 
down the ravine, reached the bottom, leaped over the water, and were 
immediately rewarded for our exertion by finding a dead bird, which 
we had shot at a short time previously, nearly half a mile away, 
and which had gone off as if untouched, much to our chagrin at the 
time. 

The wild beauty of that lonely glen, unknown to tourist, un- 
visited save by sportsman or shepherd, at first so filled our 
thoughts, that we only cared to look into the deep dark pools, 
or watch the white flood leaping over some barrier, where the 
rocks rose up in giant walls on either side, crowned with brightest 
heather. 

We were soon disturbed from our dreaming by the report of 
B——’s gun, and crashing through the branches of the trees a fine young 
black cock fell almost at our feet. 

The next shot might be ours, but the birds had evidently heard of 
our reputation and declined to wait our arrival within range. Only a 
weak-minded hare refused to take warning, and paid for her obstinacy 
with her life. 

When we had beaten the glen B—— joined us. By this time the 
mist was sinking lower, and looking up the valley we saw a wall of 
cloud rolling down upon us. 

Let us get out of this at once. The keeper got hold of the dogs, 
and we started up hill in the direction of the road. 

“In twenty minutes we shall reach it,” said B——. Long before 
then we were enveloped in fog, and after an hour’s scrambling we were 
still in the heather and utterly ignorant of our position. The light 
was now failing, and if we did not make the best use of the twilight, 
we should have to bivouae on the mountain; but our notions of a 
well-aired bed were not likely to be realized by a breezy hillside 
couch. 

What’s to be done ? 

Retrace our steps, strike the brook, follow it up to its head, and 
then we shall get the path that leads to the cornfields; from thence 
it will be easy to find the road. 

This was admirable advice, if any one of us had known in which 
direction the brook lay. At last the keeper volunteered to be our 
guide, while we followed in single file. For more than an hour we 
tramped over the trackless wild, when the ground sloped rapidly be- 
neath us. : 

“Here’s the burn,” said the keeper. The words were scarcely out 
of his mouth when he disappeared, as if through a trap door, and it 
would have been difficult to decide which howled the loudest—the dogs 
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who were struggling to keep on ¢erra firma, or himself who was 
hanging over the abyss, his right hand fast to the dog leash, and his 
left clutching a bunch of heather. 

We seized him by the collar, and drew him back. 

“ D—,.” shouted B——. “We don’t want to go home by sea, 
if you do, man.” 

We listened ; far below us the waters of the Frith were mumbling 
among the stones. The keeper slunk to the rear. 

We were all silent for some time. B was the first to speak. “I 
have it,” said he. “If we keep the wind on our left cheek, and walk . 
straight on, we must find the road.” 

Quite right! The sea tells us that we have the west behind us ; the 
wind is sou’-west. All right, old fellow, go on. 

We probably accomplished a mile, when we found ourselves on much 
lower ground, and the wind had completely died away. 

“Hang it,” we cried, “it’s no use scrambling hither and thither in 
the dark. Let's find a sheltered spot, take a pull at the flask, smoke a 
pipe, and wait till the moon’s up; by that time the mist may rise.” 
This advice was agreed to, and a sup at the whiskey proved very 
agreeable. “ Your hand trembles,” said B——, as the keeper handed 
him back the flask. “It’s na pleesant thing to be dangling ower a 
haugh when ye canna heeze yersel bock agen. Id rather hirple 
alang wi’ a stick all the days o’ my life than dance upon neethin’ twa 
hundred feet aboon the sea.” B—— lit a vesuvian and was applying it 
to his pipe, when he raised his hand, exclaiming, “'That’s old Bud- 
ding, for a hundred.” We strained our ears and were soon rewarded 
by hearing the distant baying of a dog, although it did not sound to 
us like the note of the beagle we had imprisoned in the morning. At 
any rate, wherever the brute was his master would be near, so with 
lighter hearts we rose stiffly from our seat and set off in direction 
of the sound. 

Fortune favoured us this time. Every step seemed to bring us 
nearer to the dog, but presently other sounds seemed floating on the 
air; and having once more gained the high ground, we perceived the 
light of some fire struggling through the mist. Another hill shut it 
out from our view, but the reflection overhead served to guide us, and 
turning a bluff point we came in sight of a bright bonfire burning 
before a small farm-house, from which sounds of mirth and uproarious 
laughter issued. 

We pressed forward with renewed energy, and, after wading 
through ‘a brook, rolling down into one or more ditches, and scram- 
bling over an intervening fence, when the hill nearly precipitated us on 
heads, we at length gained the plateau on which the house was 

uilt. 

A few country folk lounged about the door unconscious of our pre- 
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sence, until B clapping one of them on the shoulder, said he 
wanted some one to show us the highroad. 

“Muster B , is that yer ainsel? Ye doant gang from here 
wi out dranking the bride’s health.” 

“Whose wedding is it ?” 

“ Weel—there’s twa o’em. There’s Crowlin Jamie, and auld Nancy 
Aiken, that’s ane pair—and Sandy Creech and <Ailie McNiel’s the 
other !” 

“Crowlin Jamie,” said B . “Surely that daft creature’s not 
married? besides, old Nancy’s a hundred, and Jamie was always a great 
admirer of Ailie’s.” 

“ Jamie’s na sich a coof as ye think, Master B——, when he’s awa 
from the drink.” 

“ Weel, ‘twas a bit of gulravage o’ Ailie’s, ye ken.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

Here some more revellers joined us, and we were fain to enter and 
partake of whiskey, or find our way across the moors as best we could. 
Having failed in the latter undertaking, we agree with our friend 
B——’s reply, who exclaimed in an imitation Scotch accent : 

“ Needs must when the de’il drives, mon !” 

Our entertainers burst out laughing, and we entered the house. The 
dwelling consisted of two rooms with earthen floors: the outer was 
filled with both men and women in holiday costume—all huddled 
together for want of space. The lads and lassies were on the most 
familiar terms, the latter exhibiting a degree of weakness or feebleness 
hardly warranted by their appearances, if indeed we were right in 
supposing that to this cause might be attributed the necessity which 
each appeared to feel of having a young man’s arm around her waist. 
They also seemed to have many confidential communications to make, 
and a sound like repeated pistol shots suggested the notion that we 
were ina shooting-gallery ; the want of smoke alone dispelled the illusion, 
and obliged us to refer to another cause the origin of these unusual 
sounds. 

We were, however, not permitted to linger long in the outer chamber, 
and as soon as space could be made for us we were ushered into the 
inner room, where the Eleusynian rites were evidently being performed. 

A peat fire glowed in the grate; from the rafters hung a candela- 
brum, made from the old hoop of a milking bucket, on which were 
fastened the sockets for half a dozen tallow candles that illuminated 
the apartment, and at the same time greased the floor, and poured forth 
pomatum (natural scented) on the heads of the dancers. No sooner 
was our presence perceived than bridegroom number two approached 
us with a stoup of whiskey, in which we not unwillingly pledged him 
and his bride, while he heartily bade us welcome, as if we had been 
invited guests, and with true politeness forbore to ask us whence we 
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came. On this point we did not leave him an instant in ignorance, 
and begged that a guide might be furnished us. 

“Ye maun hae a wamefu o’ whiskey afore ye gang hame, Muster 
B——.” 

“ Really I'm anxious.” 

“Whisht, mon, yer no ‘sumph’ noo to turn yer bock on a jink-an- 
diddle—what wud the gudewife say ?” 

B—— saw for the present at least it would be wiser to humour his 
host, and, for our part, there was so much novelty in the seene that 
we gladly ayailed ourselves of the opportunity thus afforded us for 
gaining a small insight into Highland life. 

The centre of the room was filled with the performers in a strathspey, 
each of whom danced till exhausted, when the vacant place was imme- 
diately filled by another person. So the only limit to the duration of 
the dance was the piper’s power of blowing. «As long as the pibroch 
screamed, so long the lads and lassies capered round, and as there was 
more than one amateur present who could relieve the musician, the 
reel never stopped except during the brief pauses in the music while the 
instrument changed hands. We were conducted toa seat in the hum, 
or, as we should say, chimney, when the peasant we had first accosted on 
our arrival joined us,and narrated the history of the day’s proceedings. 

The bride was brought up and introduced to us by her husband, 
when we were again called upon to put our lips to the stoup. As, 
however, she was immediately summoned to join the dance, we were 
left to our old friend and our reflections. Except when the whiskey 
had been too freely plied, there was plenty of animation expressed in 
the countenances of all the company; but we looked in vain for any 
trace of what southern eyes deem beautiful. Large faces and large 
irregular features were predominant, and the gottre which disfigures 
the necks of the Swiss had evidently settled in the feet of these High- 
land folk; while to noses polite, the universal application of soap and 
water would have been most comforting. 

We were gazing on the dancers, when a touch on the shoulder from 
our friend made us turn round. 

“ Look, yon’s number ane.” 

Our eyes followed the direction of his finger, and in the corner of 
the room we saw an elderly hump-backed dwarf, evidently of weak 
intellect, seated beside an ancient dame, remarkably ill-fayoured and 
not over clean. 

“'Them’s Muster and Mistress Crowlin Jamie,” said our friend. 

“ And who are they ?” 

“Ye ken, that’s ane a’ the bridegrumes. Coom olong wi mi, coom 
Muster B——. Jamie’s clishmaclaver’s nae sic nonsens after a’.” 


We followed our friend, who, seating himself beside the dwarf, at 
once entered into conversation. , 
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“ Hoot, mon ; yer crooning ower much, I ween.” 

Looking into the poor creature’s face, we observed it was wet 
with tears; but evidently his sorrow only moved the mirth of his 
companion. 

“ Nancy’s a braw carlin, Jamie,” said one. 

“Ye maun weel be proud o’ her,” said another. 

But poor Jamie only answered “ Wae’s me, wae’s me.” When the old 
crone beside him tried to soothe him, in a voice which no art could 
render other than piercing. 

“ Whist noo, Jamie. Ye maun gang farther and fare waur !” 

“Na, Nancy, na,” said the poor creature. 

“Ye ungratfu’ de’il,” shouted his companion, at the same time 
shaking him by the collar. “Tl cuddle ye wi a cummock [7%.e., caress 
you with a stick] if ye speak ill ony mair o’ yer ain lawfu’ wife.” 

“ Ye’r na wife o’ mine. Ailie’s my hiney !” 

“Ye auld, fause-hearted, clartie, crouchie cairl! dinna ye gar me 
to forgather wi’ ither callants.” 

The idea of Nancy threatening her husband to prove faithless was 
too good a joke to be passed over in silence. No sooner did the 
terrible announcement reach the ears of the bystanders than they 
burst forth in screams of laughter, and poor Jamie, catching the 
infection, laughed too. 

Evidently the poor creature had been the victim of some practical 
jest. Our curiosity was raised, and, turning to our old friend, we 
asked for an explanation, which we venture to translate for the most 
part into English : 

“ Ye ken, Jamie was ever rather fond of a drap; and whenever he 
had saxpence to spare it a’ went for whiskey. Noo, next to his lo’ for 
the spirit was his lo’ for Ailie McNeil; and the puir doited auld carl ~ 
used to be bringing her ribbons and sic like vanities, an’ now and then 
a wee sang 0’ his ain making. Weel, women are aye pleased to ha’ 
the men dangling after em; and if they can’t get a man, a callant wi’ 
do; and if ne’er a callant’s to hand, a fule’s better than nane. Not 
that Ailie need walk by hersel’ to kirk ony day, for, as ye ken, she’s 
a bonnie lassie. 

“ Weel, it tickled her fancy to see auld Crowlin dangling aboot the 
byre and the roads, and hanging aboot the stiles, and staring at her 
before the minister wi’ a’ his eyes when ither folks was harknin’ to his 
discoorse. So she used to gi’e him a kind word noo an’ then, till the 
doited auld thing ga’e it out everywhere that he and Ailie waur gaun 
to be married. But Ailie was a’ this time walking wi’ Sandy Creech, 
and whenever Jamie met the pair he wad mak’ sic a stowre, that Ailie 
maun say some soft word to keep him cool. Weel, a’ this time auld 
Nancy Aiken had mad’ up her mind that Jamie wad na mak’ sic a bad 
husband for hersel’, and she used to get hauld o’ Jamie, and tell him 
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what a blessed state matrimony was, and hoo he wad do weel to look 
about for a sensible, Godfearin’ woman, not some so gie lassie that wad 
pluck the een out o’ his head. Jamie wad grin at her and say he was 
nae bairn to be schuled. 

“Yestreen the auld thing cam’ here to ask Ailie if it war true that 
she war gaun to play fause wi’ him, and he vowed that Sandy Creech 
suld ne’er see the light if she wouldna be his wife the day. 

“The auld thing luked sae wanch an’ sic that they kep’ him here, 
mad’ him drink till he couldna see, sent for Nancy, and when he waur 
onable to ken a cat fra a goat, persuaded him that Nancy was Ailie, 
and sae the minister married the baith in the innocence o’ his heart, 
and afterwards he mad’ Ailie and Sandy man an’ wife. 

“The puir thing came sober this afternoon, and he has been greetin’ 
sair ever syne, but a’ the folk think ’tis a gleesome thing.” 

Mistress Jamie heard the conclusion of the story, and then broke in: 
“Ma gude mon’s the waur for liquor noo, and at the best ’tis better 
that his friends suld judge him.” Then addressing her husband, 
with a frightful grimace, which she intended to be peculiarly love 
inspiring: “Ye hae na gimmer in me, my lad.” The bridegroom 
made no answer. Looking up at us, she said in a confidential tone: 
“He lo’es me fra the bottom o’ his heart when he’s sober !” 

There was a sudden pause in the revelry, but it only lasted suf- 
ficiently long to enable the company to shout for a song. Sandy 
himself set the example and struck up with stentorian lungs: 

“ What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an auld man? 
* * * * * 


He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers— 
I never can please him do a’ that I can: 

He’s peevish and jealous of a’ the young fellows : 
O dool on the day I met wi’ an auld man!” 


The performance was greeted with uproarious applause. B—— now 
thought we might perhaps induce one of the most sober of the 
party to guide us into the highroad ; accordingly we slipped out, and 
making our wants known, half a dozen drunken louts offered to show 
us the way. In vain we remonstrated and protested that one or two 
would suffice. No, the whole party must come; and fearing lest we 
should receive an augmentation of guides, we set out without further 
delay. The fresh air and the exercise overcame half the number 
before we had gone a hundred yards; we saw their bodies comfortably 
disposed and then resumed our journey. In less than ten minutes one 
of the three produced a bottle of grog, and insisted that it should be 
drank there and then. Of course it was useless to expostulate, and, 
although the moon had risen and partly illuminated the mist, the path 
was still a mystery, so that we could only hope that Hieland brains 
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were of more than mortal hardness, and bide the time of our friends, 
They politely passed the bottle round after helping themselves, and we, 
pretending to drink, managed to spill a good deal of the contents; so 
that by the time it had passed the keeper there was nothing left. 
*“ Weel,” said its owner, “ ye are braw hands for Southrons.” 

We resumed our way and made considerable progress, when one of 
the three, stopping suddenly, announced that he was going to bed. 
We told him that he was slightly in error, and that if he slept on the 
hill-side he would miss his curtains. His friends, however, were too 
far gone to appreciate the difficulty, and, gravely bidding him good- 
night, wished that they were also at hame, as their een were getting 
heavy. 

With great precision the gallant Gael removed his garments one by 
one; first he put his hat by in its imaginary box. “It was the best 
way,” he said, “to keep it fra the damp.” Then his coat and waist- 
coat followed, and were neatly folded; and when nothing remained but 
his shirt, he stretched himself on the ground, calling upon his wife to 
shut till the door, and then pu’ the blanket ower his head. All that 
we could do was to throw his clothes over him and leave him to sleep 
it out. 

By this time the mist was getting thinner and a path could be 
dimly traced; this we followed for half a mile; the breeze began to 
freshen, and in a few minutes the clouds opened and the moon shone 
brightly, revealing the highroad lying beyond the next fence. Our 
delight was immense: all trouble was at an end, except the getting rid 
of our drunken attendants, who persisted in following us. We tried to 
make them understand that we no longer wanted their help, but the 
only reply we could get was, that “ Meg was close by.” The keeper 
explained this utterance to mean, that the speaker fancied himself to 
be in search of his mare, as he ejaculated every now and then: “The 
auld fule strayin’ again. She’s aye ganging that gate.” Evidently 
the poor fellow fancied he was fetching in his horses from the field, 
preparatory to going to work. At last we reached the stile. It was 
a wooden structure, consisting of steps and a broad rail at the top. 
Our party got over first and then the teamster attempted to follow, 
but no sooner was he astride the rail than he imagined himself 'to be 
mounted on his old mare, and shouted “ Coom up, Meg,”—offering a 
seat behind to his companion. 

“Help him up,” said we to the keeper. Our suggestion was at once 
put into execution, and we finally left the pair careering in style on 
their steed. Number one grasped the rail with all his strength, while 
number two supported himself by holding on to his friend. 

No small amount of anxiety was allayed when the yelping of the 
dogs in the kennel informed the household of our arrival, and one at 
least of the party was warmly welcomed, though the eye of the gude 
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wife was not as bright as usual, and her red lips quivered as she spoke. 
How we slept! It was nearly noon when we awoke, and found the 


outer world being scourged by a tempest of wind and rain—that lasted 
till the evening. 
IV. 


Next morning at breakfast, when our plans for the day were dis- 
cussed, Mrs. B——- announced that she was going out t iy faking with 
her father. 

“Don’t tire yourself,” said her husband, “and cme that the 
Laird , and C——, and the Professor, are coming to dinner. 
What do you mean to do ?” 

Thus adjured we said we were open to anything, only don’t drive a 
coach and four through us. 

“TI want to get my boat up to-day,” said our host. “Will you 
shoot ?” 

“Not by myself, therefore I will follow Mrs. B——’s example if 
you will fit me up with a rod.” 

The preliminaries were soon arranged, and we set out alone. Two 
brooks ran through the moor; we chose the one least approved of, 
since the other would be well whipped before night. 

The water was in good order. We selected a sort of willow fly, and 
found we had perfectly consulted the taste of our finny friends ; but, 
alas! not a good fish was to be moored. Hundreds of tiny trout rose 
at our flies; every throw brought up one or more ; the majority, how- 
ever, would not take, and half of those we landed were restored to 
the stream. We fished down to the mouth of the burn, and then, 
where the salt water mingled with the fresh, we tried for a sea trout, 
but in vain. 

We now resolved to walk over to the other stream, being desirous 
to see our hostess at work. Half an hour’s walk brought us to the 
scene of her labours, where we found her flogging the water in the 
most approved manner. The fair sportswoman was dressed in a short 
brown woollen skirt, cut high above the ankles: a loose jacket fastened 
round the waist with a leathern belt, displayed her light and pretty 
' figure to advantage: a wide-awake hat, brown stockings, and strong 
boots, completed her costume. We peeped into the basket carried by 
the boy and found nearly two dozen handsome trout, the smallest as 
big as our largest, mutely testifying to the lady’s piscatorial skill. 
So intent was she on her sport that our presence was unnoticed, and 
amused at (to us) the novel sight of a lady fishing, we sat down to 
watch her mode of proceeding. 

Lightly fell the line on the water: life-like the flies danced upon the 
stream, not for a moment still: easily, gracefully, she wielded the long 
rod, and throw after throw showed her skill and mastery of the gentle 
art. At last a loud splash made us start. Bless us! a sea trout or a 
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five-pound grilse had risen and was hooked. We dared not proffer 
assistance or advice; both would have been alike contemned. The 
fish was a wild one, and dashed along from pool to pool down the 
stream, followed by the fair angler and ourselves at a respectful 
distance. At length she turned it, and the grilse swam steadily against 
the current. The struggle is nearly over, we thought; she'll turn 
him at the head of the pool and bring him helpless to the bank. The 
thought was hardly conceived when the creature, which appeared to have 
been husbanding its strength, suddenly spun round and once more 
dashed down the burn. Mrs. B——’s tackle was too fine to risk pull- 
ing him up in his mad career, therefore she was compelled to let him 
go, and furiously he sped along. Her light handling will succeed, we 
said, half aloud. Never was a wild fish more delicately manipulated 
with single gut. Beautiful—really beautifully done. Down through 
the next pool rushed the fish ; a little promontory of weed-covered rock 
had to be traversed ; the fair angler springs upon the treacherous sur- 
face, her feet slip, she stumbles, an involuntary cry, and she tumbles 
headlong into the stream. We rush to the rescue ; already our hostess 
had gained her feet; but, alas! the sudden jerk had snapped the 
stretcher: thus was her prize lost in the moment of victory. 

“ What a pity that I must go home,” said Mrs. B——; “ this is the 
second broad tail I have risen this afternoon.” 

‘Do you know what time it is ?” 

“No.” 

“Nearly six o'clock. You won’t have many minutes to dress in, and 
you will be tired after your walk home.” 

Besides the host and hostess, our dinner-party consisted, firstly, of 
Miss E——, the bright-eyed, fair-haired, and beautiful sister of Mrs. 
B ; a neighbouring laird, his intimate friend Corly, W. S.——, and 
a Professor at one of the northern universities. The last-named 
was a lion in the neighbourhood, and distinguished in the fields of 
science. We had already pictured him in our mind’s eye—tall, spare, 
sedate, of leathery hue and solemn speech; and, resolved to be very 
careful in airing any of our notions, lest we should be set down as an 
ignoramus in the presence of our friends. 

While we were flourishing our hair brushes, we heard the sound of 
wheels, and presently the footsteps of gentlemen ascending the stairs 
to the drawing-room. Thus admonished, we unselfishly hurried 
through our toilet, sacrificed the appearance of our necktie, and 
completed the buttoning of our waistcoat just as we reached the 
reception-room. 

We were pleased to find that we were the fourth arrival, the ladies 
and the Professor not having made their appearance. B—— introduced 
us to the laird, a jolly little man, in figure a perfect sphere ; not given 
to much speechifying, but a great believer in Corly and the Professor. 
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Corly was a complete contrast to his patron—tall, thin, deaf, which 
gave him almost a vacant expression; small features, barring an acre 
of upper lip, and a mouth that opened like an oyster’s, the hinge well 
to the back. His face reminded us of a quiet pool into which two or 
three stones have been simultaneously dropped, forming an endless 
series of intersecting wrinkles. The wavelets of ruffled skin rippled 
round Corly’s eyes up to the roots of his hair ; they flowed in an endless 
succession of airy billows from his lips to his ears and from his cheeks 
to his throat. Dressed in black, without any relief from chain or 
ornament, he stood rigidly on the hearth-rug, his back to the fire, and 
one hand as a shield turned palmwise to the flames. While we were 
taking these notes, and confessing to ourselves that, despite his outer 
appearance, our new acquaintance was evidently a gentleman, the 
door opened, the servant announced Professor , and in rushed a 
handsome, middle-sized, elderly man, with long white locks, and his 
face ornamented with a fine grey beard. After warmly greeting our 
host, he strode up to Corly, who was still stiffly standing before the 
fire, motionless save the blinking of his eyelids, and the consequent 
ebb and flow of the wrinkles round his temples. ‘“ Have you,” said 
the Professor, in an anxious tone of voice, “a strawberry mark on your 
left arm ?” 

“No,” replied Corly, with an air of infinite surprise. 

“Then,” said the Professor, throwing his arm round his neck, “ you 
ARE my long-lost brother.” 

The effect was irresistible. We all shrieked with laughter, and, in 
the midst of the cachination, in swam the ladies, and the storm fell 
to a rippling breeze. 

A perfect dinner is a harmonious whole. Cold -plates for a saddle of 
four-year-old mountain mutton would spoil one’s temper for a week. 
The most exacting diner-out would have been content to join our party, 
when, as the Wiscount says, the wine, the waiting, and the wittles, 
were unsurpassable ; and Horace—not Greeley, but the original party 
of that name—might have quaffed with pleasure the exquisite Falernian 
that cooled our thirst and delighted our eyes, so brilliantly transparent 
was its amber flood. 

Corly and the laird, bachelors like ourselves, sat like pillars on either 
side the beautiful Miss E . At first we almost envied them their 
seats; but it is quite a question if you are not better off when vis-a-vis 
to a pretty girl, You see more of her face, more of her figure; 
and though you have less of her conversation, you can unobservedly 
gaze on the play of light in her eyes, and form some approximate 
opinion of what she is like at home. For ourselves, we were well con- 
tent to watch her animated looks when the Professor told one of his 
stories, and mark the light glancing and dancing on her long fair 
hair, worn over her shoulders, and held off her face by a band fastened 
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to a medallion on her forehead. It was a treat to us to sit opposite to 
an undoubted belle who could take real pleasure in the conversation of 
men no longer young, without betraying weariness, or suggesting the 
notion that she was longing for that adorable waltzer, Captain Bel- © 
shazzer of the Hussars ; as, indeed, it is always a treat to fourteen stone, 
with an expanding waistcoat, and diminishing locks, to ascertain from 
personal observation that there are some girls of sense still to be found 
who honestly prefer men to boys, and conversation to silly chatter. 
We talked of all things apparently in heaven and earth, and of many 
things not dreamt of in Horatio’s philosophy. Of course, the mention 
of the Bishop of Natal’s name gave birth to a discussion on Genesis. 
“ Apropos,” said the Professor, “I hear that his book has pleased the 
Jews immensely. A friend of mine was sitting at an ordinary the 
other day, near two of the children of Abraham. Before one of them 
was a fine ham. ‘Alfred,’ said Number One to his friend, ‘a little 
BEEF?’ The offer was gladly accepted, and some slices of the unclean 
meat were put on his plate. They were soon finished, when he requested 
to be helped again. Uriah looked astonished at the proposed repetition 
of the offence; but Alfred exclaimed, ‘Oh, it’s all right! Colenso has 
cut out Moses, so you can cut away at the pig.’” 

Corly, who, as we have said, was very deaf, now broke in: “ You 
were talking about bores, I think, Professor?” None of us could 
forbear smiling. 

“No,” said the Professor, “you've got hold of the wrong end of 
the tale—'twas a tale of a pig.” 

The laird, who had been busy with the wing of a grouse, now 
lifted his head from his plate, and with an air of solemn responsibility 
said: “I think yer wrang, Professor; the tail is always removed from 
the ham.” Some time elapsed before the laird was made to understand 
that he had perpetrated a jest by accident ; but when at last he com- 
prehended it, he laughed ready to split his sides. 

“ Fill the laird’s glass,” said B—— to the butler. “ As the thirsty 
sailor said to his messmate, who drank the rations of rum intended for 
both, ‘I say, Bill, I can’t stand your dry jokes.’ ” 

“ Wit,” rejoined the Professor, “is said not to be a characteristic of 
the Scotch character, but really I must confess that I have found as 
much fun and listened to as many good stories north of the Tweed as 
I have ever heard, or heard of, in merry England. It is very different 
in character, however, from the racy humour of the Irish, or that 
glittering play of words which constitutes English wit—such as 
Hook’s, or Hood’s, or Sydney Smith’s: e¢ td genus omne.” 

“Won't you give us an illustration, Professor?” we meekly ob- 
served. 

“The spirit of fun,” said he, “is not"always disposed to come when 
summoned ; however, you may take this'as a specimen : 
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“¢ Jock,’ said an old woman to her son, ‘tak that flee oot o yer 
milk.’ 
“¢T¢ll no droon,’ replied Jock. 

“What d’ye mean, ye rascal? d’ye mean to say you've nae mulk 
eneugh ?” 

“«There’s eneugh mulk for the parritch,’ was Jock’s answer.” 
~ The ladies smiled approvingly, and left us to our own devices. 

“T agree with you, Professor,” said B . “There’s plenty of 
humour north of the border. The other day a friend of mine was in 
the Glasgow court when a young rascal was being tried for petty larceny. 
The little vagabond was quite a child, and his appearance was so 
wretched, and he seemed so penitent, that Sir Archibald was quite 
touched, and after he was acquitted (for the evidence broke down) he 
addressed him as he was leaving the dock: 

“Where do you live, my boy ? 

“¢Does yer honour ken the Trongate ? 

“Of course I do.’ 

“¢ And the Tron Church ? 

“* Certainly.’ 

“« And the lane on the right hand that leads to Allen Macnab’s 
yard ? 

“<T am not sure that I do.’ 
™ “Weel, then, perhaps your honour may ken the pump wi’ a broken 
handle in the middle o’ the yard ? 

“No, I fear I don’t.’ 

“<«Then I fear I can’t tell yer honour whar I leeve when I’m at 
home. Having thus completely sold the sheriff, the urchin ran out 
of court among the ill-suppressed titter of the bobbies.” 

“You have a great many queer stories in this part of the world,” we 
observed to the laird, with a view of drawing him out; but all that 
we extracted was his lairdship’s nose from his tumbler of toddy (the 
claret was too cauld for his stomach), and then with a chuckle, as if 
conscious that something was necessary from him to sustain the repu- 
tation of his countrymen, he remarked, “ We have, sir.” 

The conversation now took a scientific turn, and we ventured to 
cross-question the Professor on the subject of a lecture on pre- 
Adamite man, which he had delivered a few days previously. 

The editor of the Record would have thoroughly enjoyed his obser- 
vations, but unhappily we have only space to record one or two facts 
not generally known. 

He held, in common with an anonymous lady author, that the first 
and second chapters of Genesis refer to two distinct creations; that the 
first-made men were the inhabitants of Eden ; that the blessing, “increase 
and multiply and replenish the earth,” was addressed to them, not to 
Adam ; that the different races of mankind had each its separate 
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Adam ; that Eden was planted where the Atlantic now rolls; that 
that portion of the then earth went to the bottom, thereby causing a 
partial deluge, which destroyed the inhabitants of Eden, but left the 
rest of the human race intact. That in those old days the ocean 
rolled up the valley of the Mississippi and flowed into the basin of the 
now frozen ocean, and that the sea found its way into the Mediterranean 
vid Lombardy and the plains of Lorraine. After this we were pre- 
pared to hear Lyell called a mere book-maker, and Owen pronounced 
to be utterly at fault in reference to the homologies. 

Being now breathless and utterly unable to reply, we adjourned to 
the drawing-room, where the laird, who had preceded us, was plea- 
santly snoring. Nor did he awake to interrupt us counting four by 
honours, or to interfere with Corly playing all his trumps at the end 
of every hand, and contenting himself with scoring “ the caird,” until 
the timepiece warned us that another day had commenced. 


VI. 

Ir this meets the eye of any sporting reader, he will remark that as 
yet the grouse suffered not by our visit. Alas for the birds! during 
every possible shooting day for the remainder of our visit their 
numbers were sadly diminished, as the panniers on the old white 
shooting pony could testify. But while we made many handsome 
bags it did not fall to our lot to assist at any great slaughter, because, 
as we have before stated, the disease had been very destructive, and 
hills which ought to have yielded twenty-five or thirty brace only 
gave us ten or twelve. 

At the end of a fortnight our legs had grown used to scaling hills 
and walking over sideling ground. Our powder, moreover, became 
straighter ; nor did our zest for the sport decrease as the days of our 
visit drew to a close. 

In conclusion, our advice to every one is, never refuse an invitation 
to kill grouse and care in Cantyre, or any other portion of Her 
Majesty's dominions. We have also a word of warning to give— 
prove by personal introduction to the game the value of every shooting 
you may propose to hire before you become the tenant of the moor. 

W. G. Srarpuck. 








Archie Lovell. 
By THE AvuTHOR oF “ Miss FoRRESTER.’ 


CHarTeR XXY. 
DEAD ROSE-LEAVES! 


Six or eight French railway labels were on the boxes still ; reminding 
Dennison, with the pathos these commonplace things can take at 
times, of every halting-place in his wedding tour. Calais, Amiens, 
Paris, Rouen, Dieppe—all the span of Maggie’s short-lived dream of 
Elysian happiness! These, not without a sharp contraction of the 
heart, he tore off sufficiently to render them illegible, before attempt- 
ing to open the boxes. 

“Tf—if all this turns out nothing,” he thought, as with trembling, 
awkward hands, he fitted one key after another into the lock of the 
portmanteau, and striving to address the other honourable, God-fear- 
ing Robert Dennison, not his very inmost self, as I suppose most of 
us do strive to the last, to blind something out of, and yet within, our 
own souls. “If Maggie is all right, and has only been getting up a 
little theatre to frighten me, I shan’t have done much harm by destroy- 
ing a love-letter or two, and a dozen photographs, and we shall laugh 
some day over the thought of my imaginary widowhood together— 
poor Maggie !” 

But though he could address his honourable, God-fearing friend 
with such glib innocence, and although the portmanteau lay open now 
beneath his hand, Robert Dennison recoiled, as one would do at the 
touch of death, from handling anything it contained. Afraid? Of 
course not. What was there for him to fear? He was out of sorts 
to-day—upset, naturally, at the bare possibility of this thing he 
dreaded ; and, rising abruptly to his feet, he walked back to his sitting- 
room, and poured out and drank a glass of water from a carafe that 
stood upon the sideboard. 

The heat was really stifling, and he had not been in bed since 
yesterday. What wonder if his throat felt fever-parched? What 
wonder if he shrank from making even the slightest bodily exertion ? 
He took off his coat, and loosened his necktie—anything to keep his 
hands another minute from the contact of thosé things of hers !— 
Wondered if a cigar would do him good; lit one, put it to his lips, 
laid it down on the mantelpiece a minute after ; took a turn or two up 
and down his room ; then, with a convulsive sort of resolution, went back 
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to his work, and, without giving himself another moment to think, 
drew out a whole armful of the contents of the portmanteau, and 
tossed them down beside him on the floor. 

All the little possessions she had had in the world were there. Her 
linen, fine and white, but without lace or embroidery; her best black 
silk, carefully folded the wrong side out; her velvet jacket, pinned up 
(for next winter) in paper; her prayer-book; her work-case ; a song 
or two, “ Robert” among them, that Dennison had bought for her at 
the time when he thought drilling her unapt fingers into striking five 
or six notes of accompaniment the most blissful employment in 
existence ; the play-bills of the French theatres, and of one or two 
London ones, to which he had taken her; her marriage lines; a 
packet of his love-letters; her few trinkets; her watch and chain. 
All she had possessed ; all the record of that short “lady's” life she 
had known since she exchanged Heathcotes and work, and peace of 
mind, for Mr. Dennison’s love. The lodging-house servant had been 
faithful ; everything was right; and Dennison held all the evidence 
most precious for him to possess, here, alone, between his own hands. 

He collected every letter, every piece of paper containing a name, 
every photograph—there were about a dozen of himself, and one or 
two of her; then, having carefully looked over the linen, and found 
no letters or mark of any kind upon it, put back everything, with as 
neat a touch as he could command, into its place. It was horribly 
hard work. The air must be growing hotter and hotter, or his last 
night’s vigil have made him really ill, for great cold drops—a strange 
effect for sultry weather to take—stood thick upon his forehead ; the 
weight of these light woman’s things—yes, even to the little linen 
cuffs and collars, the poor bit of embroidery, with the needle and 
thread still as she had left it—seemed to oppress his arms with an 
intolerable leaden weariness. But still, with unflagging strength of 
will, he kept himself to his work; never stopping until the last thing 
had been replaced, the newspaper folded, as her neat hands had foided 
it, over the top. The worst was over now, he thought. He had only 
to take a glance, for precaution, through the other box; only care- 
fully to burn the photographs and letters one by one in his grate; 
and with somewhat restored nerve he was just preparing himself to 
look over the different papers that he held in his hand, when a long 
loud ring came suddenly at his chambers door. 

For an instant his face turned to ashes; for an instant the common 
animal instincts of guilt—flight, concealment—did cross his brain. 
An instant only. Then Robert Dennison rallied thoroughly; the 

‘stout spirit that had forsaken him when he was alone with a few 
senseless bits of cambric and silk, returning the moment that any 
positive danger—a man, a detective for aught he knew, was to be 
confronted. Anything, he reasoned promptly—the boxes, the torn 
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labels still upon the floor, the letters in his possession—would be 
better than the risk of incurring suspicion by keeping his visitor 
waiting. And pushing the papers away, out of sight but not locked 
up—if search. were made what mattered lock and key?—he took up 
his coat across his arm, passed his handkerchief over his face, then 
whistling out of tune—Robert Dennison never, under any circum- 
stances, sang or whistled true—walked on calmly to the outer door 
and opened it. 

No lynx-eyed detective officer stood there, but a young brother 
Templar, not exactly a friend of Dennison’s, but a man whose money 
he was in the habit of taking at cards, and who consequently held 
himself entitled to come and bore him whenever and for whatever 
length of time he chose. His name matters not: he has no further 
connection with this history: enough that, although he was young, 
he was a bore of the first magnitude (and, on occasion, a young man 
may bore you.quite as intensely as an old one); a bore who talked 
on and on of things without the remotest human interest, careless 
whether he received an answer or no; a bore who, when he had talked 
himself hoarse, smoked, boring you still by the mere expression of his 
face, and when he had smoked himself dry, drank ; and bored you more 
than ever by the interminable way in which he made his liquor hold 
out! Dennison went through torture inexpressible during the hour 
and a half that this man sat with him in his chambers. Negative 
torture, perhaps, but none the less poignant still. Here was invalu- 
able time—time on the employment of which his whole future life 
might hang; and he had to sit quietly and listen to what Judge This 
said in such a Court, on such a case; and what Serjeant That, very 
mistakenly, replied; and what he, the bore, would have said had he 
been in either or both of their places! When seven o'clock came he 
felt that he could bear it no longer. After being tolerated for an 
hour and a half, could even a bore complain of being turned out, or 
draw suspicious conclusions from your wishing to be left alone? So, 
looking at his watch, he got up hurriedly; exclaimed, as though he 
had just remembered it, that he had an engagement for dinner, and 
managed to get his visitor to the threshold, where the unconscious 
bore stayed talking for ten minutes longer at least, one arm well 
within the door-way, as experience doubtless had taught him to do 
when talking to wearied and desperate men on the door-step of their 
own houses. And then Robert Dennison was alone again. 

Seven o'clock. Three hours only since he first heard the news- 
boys calling along the Strand! He seemed to have lived a dozen 
common days in these three hours! Blankly staring at the trellis- 
work and shepherdesses on the coffee-room wall; walking alone with 
his guilty heart, in the sight of men and in the sunshine, along the 
streets; waiting for the porter’s return from Cecil Street; getting 
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back to his chambers; the work that he had done there; the torture 
of sitting powerless with his visitor, listening for every sound upon 
the stairs, every heavy footstep that it seemed to him must stop, pause 
stealthily, and then be followed by a ring at his door. . . . Why, each 
of these seemed a distinct ghastly epoch ; an epoch almost as remote 
from the present moment as were the happy innocent days when he 
was a boy at school. And six, seven hours remained still before the 
day would be done. God, were they to pass as these had passed? 
Was this how men live when they are in dread of discovery? Was 
there more meaning, after all, in that old-fashioned word “ remorse ” 
than any which he had before assigned to it in his philosophy ? 

He went back; he finished his task. Looked through the other 
box ; handled more cambric and ribbons and bits of lace, round all of 
whicli the faint scent of the rose-leaves and lavender the country girl 
had brought with her from Heathcotes—well he remembered it— 
seemed clinging yet ; burnt, one by one, his letters . . . how she had 
kept every line, every word that ever came from his hand! his photo- 
graphs and hers; her marriage lines; the torn railway labels; every- 
thing. Then he stood free. The boxes he stowed out of sight, yet 
not with any ostentatious secrecy, in a closet among his own; the 
ashes from the papers he collected to the last fragment out of the grate, 
and shook away through the window. He stood free. The wife, 
whose existence had been his stumbling-block, gone; every paper that 
could prove him to have been her husband destroyed. Free! Ina 
position at length to fulfil all his ambition, ay, to marry his cousin 
Lucia, perhaps, if he chose. Free! And still with that livid sweat 
upon his forehead, that leaden weight about his limbs. Still listening 
for every footstep that approached his door ; starting irritably at every 
child’s voice that pealed up, sweet and merry, from the Temple Gardens 
without ! 

He would be better abroad, he thought, when another miserable 
half hour had passed by: better with men’s eyes upon him; better 
anywhere than here. It was being shut up in the same room with 
these things of his poor Maggie’s that overcame him ; and no wonder ! 
addressing the other honest, virtuous Robert Dennison again. She 
was a good girl, one who loved him well! It might be to his worldly 
. advantage that she should be gone; but he would never find a woman 
love him as she had done—never ! and it was horrible to have to bear 
up and keep an iron face when in his heart he was yearning for free- 
dom to weep over her; yearning to find her out, rescue her from sacri- 
legious touch or sight, and bestow the last poor amends he could make 
for all the bitter wrongs that he had done her! 

Robert Dennison said this: probably he thought it in his very 
heart. The hardest, the guiltiest man among us all, never, I imagine, 
stands utterly bare, face to face with his own conscience. And when, 
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an hour later, he found himself sitting in his accustomed dining-place, 
but physically unable to swallow food, and with a choking sensation at 
his throat whenever he thought of those poor things of hers that he 
had touched (the things whose faint rose-leaf scent would cling about 
him still), he felt satisfied, not alone that he was in no way guilty 
of her death—that, of course, was self-evident—but that he must 
really have been a great deal fonder of her than he knew, and that 
her loss, if indeed he had lost her, would be a life-long burthen for 
him to bear, 

After his scarce-tasted dinner came dessert, and with dessert the 
third edition of one of the evening papers was laid before him. 

“The police continue actively engaged upon the mysterious case of 
drowning from London Bridge.” In an instant his eyes lighted on 
this paragraph : and still—as on the placard in the Strand—the pro- 
phecy of his own shame seemed to stand out, luridly distinct as if 
printed in red ink, from all the other news. “It is believed now that 
death took place before the body reached the water, and grave suspi- 
cions of foul play are entertained. An inquest will be held to-morrow 
morning, when it is fully expected that further and most important 
circumstances will be brought to light ; indeed, we believe we shall not 
hinder the ends of justice by hinting that a clue to the solution of the 
tragedy has been already traced. Two facts at least may be stated as 
certain: first, that a handkerchief, evidently the property of a gentle- 
man, and finely embroidered with three initial letters, was found in 
the breast of the unfortunate deceased ; secondly, that the person of a 
man with whom she was seen in conversation on the night of her 
death is known to an officer of the City Police.” 

And there were five hours more before Robert Dennison could even 
hope to find forgetfulness in sleep ! 


Cuarrrer XXYVI. 
BY THE RIVER-SIDE. 


THREE o’cLocK in the afternoon again ; the sky a livid copper-colour ; 
the pavements broiling hot ; the air quivering, dense, and furnace-like. 
London at white heat. London at that soft hour of an August day 
when, far away in the country, lengthening shades begin to cross the 
yellow fields, and when the robin, reminding one already of autumn 
evenings, pipes from the hedgerows, and voices of men and girls at 
harvest-work ring pleasantly through the leafy lanes. 

“Mr. Wickham, Lilac Court,” exclaimed a sun-burnt country 
woman, as she descended from an omnibus in Fleet Street, about fifty 
yards east of Chancery Lane, and gazing about her with the stunned, 
bewildered air that men and women more accustomed to a bovine than 
a human world are apt to wear when they find themselves upon a city 
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pavement. “And however in the world am I to find where Lilac 
Court is ?” 

The question, vaguely addressed to the general intelligence of 
London, having received no answer, she went into a law stationer’s 
close at hand and repeated it. Would any of the gentlemen, with a 
curtsey, have the goodness to direct her to Lilac Court? Which the 
omnibus set her down here as her nearest point, but being a stranger 
in London on important business, and in search of a gentleman by 
the name of Wickham—— 

“First turn to the right, six doors up, second floor,” cried an 
automaton-like little old man, without raising his eyes from an 
enormous ledger, on which he was occupied. “ Bell on the left as you 
enter. Now then, Charlie, you look alive!” still without raising his 
eyes, and addressing a furiously hot boy who, with arms full of blue 
ruled paper, was issuing, in his shirt-sleeves, through a hole in the 
floor; “and as you go up to Atkins’s show this party the way to 
Mr. Wickham’s office.” 

An order which the boy at once obeyed; turning round with a 
noiseless whistle and staring full in the face of the countrywoman, 
who followed him, in a way that discountenanced her extremely. 
Mr. Wickham, whoever he might be, seemed tolerably well known, 
she thought ; and in London, too, where she had always heard no man 
knew the name of his next-door neighbour; but that was no reason 
why those that wanted Mr. Wickham should be stared at like beasis 
in a caravan. London manners, as far as she could see, were pretty 
much of a piece with their milk ; and instead of giving the boy two- 
pence for his pains, as her heart prompted her, the good woman strode 
indignantly past him up the stairs conducting to Mr. Wickham’s office, 
never pausing, although her face grew ominously redder, her breath 
shorter, at every step, until she found herself upon the second floor, to 
which she had been directed to go. 

A brass plate, bearing the name of “ Mr. Wickham,” was on a door 
straight before her, a little white-handled bell on the left—a bell which 
when pulled gave, not a hearty human peal, as country bells do, but 
one muffled stroke, like the ghost of the squire’s stable gong, she 
thought ; or the first cracked “dong” of the old village church-bell 
sounding for a funeral. 

In a second, and without any mortal agency that the countrywoman 
could discern, the door opened, and she found herself, too agitated to 
speak, inside a small, very neat office, and in the presence of a middle- 
aged gentleman, dressed in a plain suit of dark clothes: a gentleman 
who was sitting, a letter in his hand, beside the open window which 
admitted whatever air there was to be had from Lilac Court. He 
looked round; took one glance at his visitor’s appearance and demeanour 
—the country face, the country clothes, the little country curtsey— 
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then gave her a good-humoured nod and a smile that set her at her 
ease in a moment. , 

“Good afternoon to you, ma'am. Tolerably hot here in London, 
isn’t it?” And without waiting for her to answer, the gentleman in 
plain clothes came across the room, gave her a chair, and taking one 
himself, sat down, as though they had known each other since child- 
hood, and had met for the express purpose of talking over the familiar 
events of by-gone years together. “ You’ve had a good deal of trouble 
to find my place out, no doubt?” he went on, seeing that she wanted 
breath still. “Country folk have a trouble in finding their way about 
at first, until they get a little used like to the town.” 

The visitor upon this took out her handkerchief; first wiped her 
forehead, then her eyes, and observed, in a fluttered way, that town for 
certain was one thing and the country another, and there was a deal 
of wickedness about everywhere—an apothegm at which her companion 
shook his head corroboratively—and she was staying with her cousin 
at Stoke Newington, and if she might be so bold—cutting short her 
private history with a nervous jerk—was she speaking to Mr. 
Wickham ? 

“Well, yes—my name certainly is Wickham,” answered the gen- 
tleman in plain clothes ; but with a sort of reluctance, as though good- 
breeding struggled with truth in thus speaking of himself at all. 
“ And yours, ma’am, I think 2 

She replied, all in strong, midland-county accent, and with utter ab- 
sence of stops, and ever-growing agitation, that her name was Sherborne. 
Susan Sherborne, wife of Thomas Sherborne, of the parish of Heath- 
cotes, Staffordshire ; and holding a dairy-farm, as his father had done 
before him, of Sir John Durant, of Durant’s Court: Mr. Wickham 
had heard of the family at the Court, of course? Mr. Wickham’s face 
interpolates that he is familiar with them—and seven months ago come 
the 10th, a trouble fell on her, and on the family too, for the matter 
of that, and she had never been herself since. Not to say ill, but 
a kind of weakness all over and no sleep o’ nights—a shake of Mr. 
Wickham’s head shows that this kind of nervous affection is well known 
to him personally—and so for change of air, though air it isn’t (in 
parenthesis), from air to no air would be nearer the mark—she came 
up to spend a few days with her cousin, married to a greengrocer at 
Stoke Newington, and the mother of five as beautiful children as you'd 
see anywhere. Here she stopped, and put her handkerchief to her 
eyes again. 

“ Well, ma’am, nothing happened to any of ’em, I hope?” said Mr. 
Wickham, taking out his watch and looking hard at her. “My time 
is rather short to-day, and although I’m particularly fond of chil- 
dren——” 

“Qh, sir!” cried the woman, eagerly, “it isn’t the children at all, 
a 2 
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and I won’t keep you five minutes. It wasall in the papers yesterday, 
about the girl that was found drowned, you know, and my cousin’s 
husband, which a better man and a kinder, out of drink, doesn’t live, 
read it out to us after supper, and if you'll believe me, sir, I never 
timed my eyes all night, thinking from the description it might be our 
Maggie ; and this morning my cousin said to me, ‘Susan,’ she said, 
‘ you take a bus and go off and try whether you can get to see her for 
yourself or not, for anything,’ she said, ‘is better than thinking one 
thing and thinking another and fretting yourself which is here for 
health, off your rest and victuals.’ And so, sir, by her and her hus- 
band’s advice, I came, as you see.” 

“ And to me!” exclaimed Mr. Wickham, with innocent perturbation. 
“Why, my dear soul, whatever on the face of the earth made you 
come to me ?” 

“Oh, sir! I hope you'll excuse the liberty if I've done wrong, but I 
went to a police station, somewhere about Dewry Lane, I believe, was 
the name——” 

“ Well, there is a police station—there 7s a police station near Dewry 
Lane, certainly,’ Mr. Wickham admitted ; adhering to his visitor’s 
pronunciation with the fine breeding that seemed an instinct in him. 

“And the people there were very civil, and I went in and spoke to 
him as seemed the chief, and told him what I came about and what I 
wanted, and says he, ‘ Mr. Wickham is the person for you to see in 
this: Mr. Wickham, Lilac Court,’ which I knew no more than the babe 
unborn, and wrote it on an envelope, as I can show you.” 

And she took out an envelope on which was written, “ Mr. Wickham, 
Lilac Court, Fleet Street,” with a hieroglyphic of some kind or other— 
a monogram, probably, of the Drury Lane establishment—scrawled in 
the corner. 

Mr. Wickham took the envelope; looked at it carefully ; folded it 
down with his broad thumb-nail; tore it up with an absent air into 
small pieces; and finally took out and consulted his watch again. 
“ Half-past three! Well, well, my dear, we must see what can be done 
for you, and we'll hope—for your sake and the young woman’s sake 
equal—that everything will turn out comfortable. Turn out comfort- 
able,”*he repeated, rubbing his hands slowly together, “as most things 
do, you know, when taken in time. Staffordshire’s a fine county to 
live in, isn’t it ? Clayey? Ah, so I’ve been told, but fine pasture in 
your neighbourhood. Yes, yes; justo. And you've held yous land 
under Sir John Durant all your life, as you may say. And your hus- 
band’s father before him. To be sure. Well, now then I'll tell you 
what Lcan do for you in this affair. You know who I am, of course ? 
Mr. Wickham—yes, that’s my name for certain ; but I mean, you know 
who I am, and what my profession is ?” 


Mrs. Sherborne suggested, vaguely, “In the law, she supposed ?” 
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Her ideas of the constabulary were exclusively confined to blue coats, 
white gloves, and helmets; and she would have been less surprised 
at hearing that her new friend was Lord Chancellor than a police- 
man. 

“Tn the law! ha, ha!” Mr. Wickham laughed pleasantly. “ Well, 
that’s not so bad. In the law! and so I am in the law, and ’m 
going to help you with a little of my legal advice. You've taken a 
fancy that this young woman who was found in the river is some 
friend of yours; and although it’s rather late in the day—such matters 
being generally got over quick,” adds Mr. Wickham, with ghastly 
meaning, “in this murky sort of thundery weather—I'll do what I 
can for you to have a look at the poor creature. Only, first—first, 
you see, ma’am, for form’s sake, I must ask you this: Why do you 
suppose the young woman found drowned in the river and your friend 
are one and the same ?” 

Mrs. Sherborne hesitated, and glanced nervously about the room, 
with a haunting recollection still, probably, of the supernatural way in 
which the door had opened to her. “I don’t want to get any one into 
trouble, sir’—bringing out her handkerchief again—“and unless I 
was certain——” 

“Just so,” interrupted Mr. Wickham, reassuringly. “That's it. 
Unless you were certain, you wouldn’t wish to mention names, or do 
anything to bring other people into trouble. That’s quite right, 
Mrs. Sherborne, and I respect you for the sentiment; only, you see, 
why should you imagine that your friend and the young woman found 
in the river should be one and the same? That’s the question we've 
got to do with now.” 

“Well, sir, then, as I must speak, it was the description of the 
person that struck me; and a finer-grown girl, and a handsomer than 
Maggie, there was not in the country round, nor a better; and being 
an orphan, and had lived under my roof since she were twelve, I know 
just as well as if she were my own—and when first she went away, 
seven months ago come the 10th, I never would believe, for all one 
might say and another might say, that she had come to harm, nor 
never would. Only, you see, sir, and you'll excuse me for saying it, 
that where there’s a gentleman born in a case like this, there’s no 
saying what a girl may be drove to as soon as that gentleman born 
gets tired of her—married or not married.” And Mrs. Sherborne 
sobbed aloud. 

Mr. Wickham got up, took his hat and stick, and called, without 
raising his voice, “ Nicholson.” Whereupon a younger man, dressed 
also in plain clothes, appeared through a panelled door, which Mrs. 
Sherborne had not noticed, close to the chief’s right hand. “I’m going 
a little way in the City with this good lady, Nicholson. Nothing par- 
ticular,” giving a single look into the other’s face, “and nothing that. 
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will keep me long. If I am not back at five, and Barton calls, tell 
him I believe I’ve news of the vessel he was wanting to hear about. 
Now, ma’am, I am at your service.” And with many gallant apologies 
for going first, Mr. Wickham preceded Mrs. Sherborne down the dark 
and narrow staircase; then out through Lilac Court, and into Fleet 
Street again. 

“ No objection to a two-wheel, ma’am?” he asked, putting his nose 
close to Mrs. Sherborne’s ear, in order to make himself heard amidst 
the thunders of the Fleet. “I thought not ;” as Mrs. Sherborne, in 
helpless pantomime, expressed that two-wheels and four-wheels were 
the same to her. “The ladies all patronise the two-wheels now-a- 
day ;” and, waiting a minute or two first, to select an extra good 
horse, Mr. Wickham hailed a hansom; then after handing Mrs. Sher- 
borne into it—a work of some trouble, for she had never been in such 
a conveyance before, and required minute instructions as to which side 
she should sit, anid what she should do with her basket and her 
umbrella, an excessively bulky one, apparently holding other articles 
inside—told the cabman to drive to some address the countrywoman 
could not hear, and jumping in alertly, took his place beside her. 

They had a long distance to go; but Mr. Wickham made the road 
seem short by the pleasant way in which he lionized the City to his 
companion. Up that street, to the left, was the Old Bailey, of which, 
of course, she had heard tell; and here was Ludgate Hill, and Saini 
Paul’s Cathedral; and the Menument, from which, in years gone by, 
the people used to pitch themselves. And there, away to the right, 
was London Bridge, and this—when they had passed into the region 
of narrow lanes, and water-side avenues which lie beside Lower Thames 
Street and the river—this was the way down to the Tower, where the 
kings and queens used to be beheaded, and the docks, the pride and 
glory of Great Britain, before all the nations of the earth. 

Not a very pleasant part of the town, Mr. Wickham acknowledges— 
and as he looks into the wholesome rosy face at his side, the contrast 
between it and the soddened, yellow, miserable faces on the pavement 
strikes even him—but worth seeing too, in its way. Folks from the 
country ought to be able to tell their friends they had seen everything, 
the good and the bad together,—* and you must keep your spirits up, 
my defr,” he adds, “and look about -you, and hope that everything 
will turn out comfortable yet.” 

They drove along through more labyrinths of lanes and avenues; 
each so dark on this bright summer day, so fetid, so sunless, that even 
with the pleasant gentleman who was protecting her by her side, Mrs. 
Sherborne’s spirits sank within her at every minute. “Keep a good 
heart, ma’am,” whispered Mr. Wickham, “keep a good heart. We're 
at our journey’s end now, and you shall have your mind set at rest 
and everything put straight in less than a quarter of an hour.” And 
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then, opening the lid in the roof, he bade the driver stop at the first 
turn to the left, when they got to the river-side. 

“You'll have to walk a few steps, Mrs. Sherborne,” he said, turning 
cheerily, as soon as they had alighted, to the poor scared woman, from 
whose honest face every vestige of its natural colour had now flown. 

“Just take my arm, and we'll soon know the worst of everything.” 
Saying which, Mr. Wickham turned down a narrow passage or foot- 
road, between two ruinous blocks of houses, and after walking twenty 
or thirty steps, stopped before the door of a small tavern, squalid and 
black with dirt, like everything else in the neighbourhood, and with 
a female, apparently a Red Indian, grasping a toasting-fork, as she 
sat upon a particoloured ball, an eel writhing under her feet, and 
“Britannia” written in yellow and green letters above, for a sign- 
board. 

“Ts—is she here, sir ?” cried Mrs. Sherborne, drawing back on the 
threshold of the house. ‘“ For the Lord’s sake, tell me !” 

“You come along with me,” was Mr. Wickham’s answer, in a some- 
what more authoritative tone than the mild and easy one he had 
hitherto employed. “You come along with me, ma’am, and keep 
yourself cool and quiet. We may be very interested, as is natural, in 
our own little business, you know, but that’s no reason why we should 
set other people up to be interested in it too.” 

He led her through the passage, or rather through the series of 
crooked passages—down one step, up two, down three again—that in- 
tersected the house ; speaking a word or two to some person or persons 
behind the red curtain of the bar as he passed ; then out into a small 
strip of land, that might in those regions be called a garden, at the 
back—a garden thickly covered with a deposit of oyster, crab, and 
lobster-shells, but without a trace of flower, tree, or plant of any 
kind. At the bottom of this garden, and on a dead level with it, lay 
the Thames; golden now in the slanting summer sun, and with its 
stately outward-bound ships floating slowly down to the sea. On one 
side was a nest of dark, broken-down, one-storied houses; on the other 
a plain stone building, soot-grimed like everything else in the district, 
but comparatively decent; whole-paned at least, and with a look 
“less like being murdered and quick-limed than any of the other 
places about,” as Mrs. Sherborne used afterwards to say, when narrat- 
ing all this terrible day’s experience to her gossips. by the comfortable 
hearth at home. 

To a side-door of this building Mr. Wickham, passing out through 
a shattered gate in the ale-house garden, now conducted his com- 
panion. His knock was answered in a moment by a policeman in 
uniform—for the first time giving Mrs. Sherborne the comforting 
assurance that she was really under the protection of the law. 

“Mrs. Matthews here ?” inquired Mr. Wickham, curtly. 
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“ Yes, sir,” was the answer, given in the same tone, and with no 
look of recognition passing between the officer and the visitor. 

“Send her to me.” 

They waited a minute or so; Mrs. Sherborne beyond the power of 
asking questions now, but holding on trembling—stout-nerved country- 
woman as she was—to Mr. Wickham’s arm; then Mrs. Matthews 
appeared—a short, stout, hard-featured old woman with a smile 
destined to haunt Mrs. Sherborne’s rest while she lived: such a smile 
as you might imagine a woman would wear who united in herself the 
offices of searcher and layer-out at a river-side police station; and 
Mr. Wickham, after a whispered word or two in her ear, handed his 
companion over to her charge. 

“You're only just in time,” she croaked, after conducting Mrs. 
Sherborne along a dark stone-vaulted passage, and stopping as she 
selected a key from a bunch at her waist. “In half an hour more 
she’d ’a been screwed down. Walk in, my dear, don’t be afeard! and 
if I was you—not being accustomed—I’d hold my handkerchief up 
over my mouth. La, la!” as Mrs. Sherborne stood faintly irresolute 
before obeying her, “ it’s what we must all come to—all come to!” 

And then Mrs. Matthews stood placidly thinking of her tea, and 
consoling herself for being interrupted in it by some periwinkles 
which she happened to have in her pocket, while the countrywomar 
went in alone to look upon the face of the dead. 


Cuapter XXVII. 
“@.8. D.” 


Mr. Wickuam had followed the two women closely, and stood ready 
to meet Mrs. Sherborne when, at the end of a silent two minutes, 
she tottered back out of the room to which they had conducted her. 

A glance, less than a glance, into her face told him all that he 
sought to know; and in a moment he was at her side, and had drawn 
her hand fast within his arm again. “ You keep yourself quiet, Mrs. 
Sherborne,” he whispered, leading her out of ear-shot’of the old 
woman at once. “ Don’t you say a word—not one! and never fear 
but that justice will be done to all. I told you things would end 
comfortable, and so they will. Take my word for it.” 

And then back-the way they had come, too quick to give Mrs. 
Sherborne time to cry or break down, he led her through the oyster- 
shell beds, and along the narrow-up-and-down passages of the public 
house till they reached the bar. Here Mr. Wickham stopped, and 
addressed a word or two to a man dressed in a jersey and a fur cap, and 
of a countenance that bespoke a closer acquaintance with the practices 
of the ring than with any Christian virtues—the landlord, half water- 
man, half prize-fighter, wholly blackguard, of the Britannia. 
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“Surely, Mr. Wickham, surely,” he answered, obsequiously. “Sarah 
Ann,” opening a door at the back, or river-side of the house, “ come 
out a little to me, my dear. Here’s a gentleman and a lady would 
like the parlour to have a cup of tea in. This way, ma’am,” to 
Mrs. Sherborne ; “one step down, if you please. Sarah Ann, wheel 
the sofy round to the window. As fine a view of the river, though 
I say it, ma’am, as any in London.” 

Sarah Ann was a dark-haired, rather pretty child of fourteen, with 
the unmistakeable look of decent girlhood about her clean summer 
dress and shining hair and modest face: the look that so mysteriously 
meets you sometimes, in these places, and on the children of ruffians 
like this man. She put down her work—very smart wool-work it 
was, Mrs. Sherborne noted, as women do note the small matters of 
their world, whatever their own state of mind—with silver paper care- 
fully pinned over it to keep all, save the square inch where she was 
working, clean; then followed her father out of the room at once, 
smiling shyly at Mr. Wickham, who remarked that she really grew 
out of knowledge every time she came home from boarding-school, 
and Mrs. Sherborne and her new friend were left alone. 

Mr. Wickham came across the room, put a chair for himself oppo- 
site the rickety horse-hair sofa that the girl had wheeled beside the 
bay-window, and looked Mrs. Sherborne steadily in the face. 

“Now, my good lady,” said he, “don’t you go to flurry yourself 
unnecessarily. I needn’t put any questions, for I see by your face 
that your friend and this young woman that was found in the river 
are one and the same, and, as I told you before, you needn’t fear but 
that justice will be done to all. You know, I suppose, Mrs. Sher- 
borne, that the inquest on the body was held this morning ?” 

No, she sobbed, she knew nothing. Only she was sure—and_ she 
told Eliza, her cousin at Stoke Newington, the same—that she should 
be too late, however it was. 

“And were not too late,” put in Mr. Wickham, quietly. “So far 
from being too late were just in time, it appears, to establish your 
friend’s identity. Now, Mrs. Sherborne, may I further ask if you 
know what conclusion was arrived at by the jury? You don’t, I see; 
and [ll tell you. No conclusion at all. ‘There was evidence to prove 
-that a heavy body was heard to fall into the water close to the bridge 
about ten o'clock the night before last, and that this woman was dis- 
covered dead—drifted in among some vessels not a couple of hundred 
yards from where we are sitting ””—Mrs. Sherborne shuddered—* by an 
early hour next morning. And there was medical evidence from two 
surgeons holding different opinions as to the direct cause of death (as 
surgeons mostly do on inquests), and that was all. No identification 
of the body; no clue to the young woman’s history in any way. Se 
the jury, directed by the coroner, brought in a verdict ‘that deceased 
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was found dead in the waters of the river Thames, but how she came 
into the said waters there was no evidence to show.’ The further 
management of the case was put—now don’t you be surprised—into 
my hands. I am Inspector Wickham of the detective force, and the 
people in the office near Drury Lane knew what they were about 
when they advised you to come to me for assistance.” 

Mrs. Sherborne started up to her feet ; her horror at the sickening 
sight she had been newly forced to look upon ; her grief—and very 
real grief it was—at the confirmation of her fears—every conflicting 
emotion of her heart swallowed up in the one overwhelming terror of 
being in the presence of a detective. ‘This mild, middle-aged gen- 
tleman to whom she had talked so freely, and who had lionized the 
City, and given her his arm so pleasantly, a detective! One of that 
dread foree who with a lightning glance, a seemingly-careless ques- 
tion, can worm out all secrets from the human breast, and deliver men 
up, whether dukes or beggars, to the dread retribution of justice. A 
detective ! and to realise what Mrs. Sherborne felt, it must be recollected 
that her belief in the infallible, almost omniscient, sharpness of the 
corps was the purely popular one, derived principally from weekly 
serials, and holding as much resemblance to the real detective officer of 
every-day life as the popular Jesuit, the malignant fanatical fiend 
of Protestant stories, does to the pleasant poco cwrante gentlemen 
of the Society of Jesus, who sit beside you at a dinner-party. 

“Tf I had only known, sir!” she gasped ; “if I had only known,” 
dropping him a curtsey, “ I would have spoken very different.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” interrupted Mr. Wickham, laying his hand 
good-humouredly on her arm, and making her sit down again. “If 
you had known who I was, and what I was about, you’d have been 
so flustered—lI’ve seen it scores of times among your sex, ma’am—as 
scarcely to know whether the deceased was your friend or was not. 
And for that very reason, you see, I kept dark until you had identified 
her, and took you quiet and comfortable by a side-door to the station, 
so that you should not be upset by the crowd outside (which there 
mostly is in these parts) nor anything. And now, Mrs. Sherborne, 
you takea cup of tea”—this as the tawdry slipshod barmaid of the 
Britannia opened the door and came in with a tea-tray ; “ you take 
a cup of tea, and give me one, and then we'll start off homewards. 
Push the table over by the window, Polly, and let’s see what we've 
got here. Buttered toast, creases, ham, and a plate of s’rimps.” 
Mr. Wickham’s tastes were evidently understood in the Britannia. 
“That will do first-rate, and if we want more hot water we'll ring. 
Now, Mrs. Sherborne, will you pour out the tea? Well, the sofa zs low; 
suppose you have a chair over here? I can’t say I ever fancy a cup 
of tea unless it has been poured out by a lady’s hand!” adds Mr. 
Wickham, persuasively. 
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Upon which, Mrs. Sherborne having, with some difficulty, taken off 
her silk gloves, or rather peeled them back after the manner of a 
snake shedding its skin, untied her bonnet-strings, and spread out her 
pocket-handkerchief over the lap of her black silk dress, these two 
singularly-matched companions began their meal together. 

Lengthened study of our common nature had taught Mr. Wickham, 
among other important psychological truths, that the conscience of 
any fasting human creature is much austerer, much more difficult to 
draw on into confidence, than that of a feasting one. It had also 
taught him practical wisdom concerning the exact description of food 
or drink with which the conscience of persons of different ages and 
sexes may be best propitiated. Thus, with a broken-down swell, he 
would infallibly, at five o’clock of an afternoon, order sherry and 
bitters; with the young of either sex, tarts and ginger beer; with a 
ragged outcast of the streets, a “quartern”; with a woman of Mrs. 
Sherborne’s age and habits, tea, buttered toast, anda relish. Anda 
striking trait of character, a beautiful instance of professional zeal was 
to be found in the fact that, whatever conscience had to be thus pro- 
pitiated, high or low, male or female, Mr. Wickham’s own digestive 
powers were ever equal to the task of bearing that conscience com- 
pany during the process of propitiation. 

“ Another cup of tea, ma’am? Well, I don’t know but what I will 
take another, if you'll keep me in countenance—and a bit more ham ? 
Come now, you must.” The poor woman, who had been traversing 
London since morning, was really taking her food with relish, but felt, 
as many people do, that it was a sort of crime, requiring apology, to 
eat under affliction. You must keep your strength up, you know. 
Now, just a little bit—as thin as a wafer. That’s it. And so,” 
after a silence, “this Miss Hall, poor thing, had more than one admirer, 
eh? Ah! it’s generally the case with pretty young women—as I am 
sure you must have known, ma’am. And mostly above her in rank. 
All of them, indeed, I think you mentioned ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Wickham,” answered Mrs. Sherborne, confidentially ; for, 
alas for human nature! two plates of ham, two cups of tea, and a few 
of the detective’s artful questions had made her heart so warm towards 
him, that the names of Gerald Durant and Miss Lucia and Mr. 
Dennison were already as household words to Mr. Wickham. “I don’t 
say all were above her, for there was young Frank Simmons of the 
mill, as good a lad as ever walked, has been ready to marry her any 
time this two years ; but bless you, these young girls ‘ll never look at 
an honest lad of their own condition when once a gentleman have 
turned their heads with soft words and flatteries! And for certain 
Mr. Gerald is a gentleman that any woman, high or low, might be 
proud to be chosen by—or Mr. Dennison either—and as fine a made 
man and perfect a gentleman in his ways, as I ever see!” 
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“And the general opinion, at first, of the country round was that 
Mr. Gerald Durant—thank you, Mrs. Sherborne, I don’t know but 
what I will take a crease or two—that Mr. Gerald Durant—Gerald 
Sidney, I think you said ?”—and, mentally, Mr. Wickham twists the 
letters G. §. D. into a monogram like one he holds in his possession— 
“was the companion of the girl's flight ?” 

“Well, it certainly was said by some,” answered Mrs. Sherborne, 
shaking her head with melancholy emphasis, “but for my part } 
never see why there should be more suspicion of Mr. Gerald than of 
another. Old Sir John took up cruelly hard against him for cer- 
tain, and for the last six months Mr. Gerald has not been near the 
Court.” 

“And you yourself believe the girl to have been really married, 
Mrs. Sherborne, you say ?” 

“T do, Mr. Wickham,” she answered, decisively. “I got a letter 
from her, as I told you, a few days after she left, and in that letter she 
spoke of herself and her happiness in a way that I would take my 
oath she wasn’t a girl to do unless she had been a lawful wedded wife. 
Why, wasn’t she found with a marriage ring tied on the ribbon round 
her neck, sir?” cried Mrs. Sherborne, eagerly, and with a trembling 
voice again. 

“Y—es,” answered Mr. Wickham, with deliberation, “that she 
certainly was, and that taken by itself says nothing—less than nothing, 
ma'am. If youd seen as much of this kind of thing as I have, 
you'd know that people who are going to make away with themselves 
will act a lie—pay money sometimes to carry that lie out—as deli- 
berate—as deliberate,” repeated Mr. Wickham, pausing for a simile, 
“as you or I might do, that mean to live. She may have been 
married and she may not, and this Mr. Durant may or may not have been 
-her lover. Time alone will bring it all to light, and silence. You 
understand my meaning, I hope, Mrs. Sherborne, when I say, and 
silence ?” 

Mrs. Sherborne opened her eyes very wide, but made no answer. 

“T don’t mean, of course,” explained Mr. Wickham, “ that you are 
not to tell your friends at home of the girl’s death, and of your having 
identified her. You say you're going back to Staffordshire to-morrow 
morning, and it’s only natural, and indeed right, that you should speak 
when you get there of what you have seen. My meaning is, that you 
should in no way seek to throw blame on this young gentleman, 
Mr. Durant, or even mention anything about the conversation that you 
have had with me. As far as I can make out, Mr. Durant has suffered 
a great deal in his reputation, as respects a certain party, already, 
and if, now that that party has met with a sudden death, one was to 
begin saying one thing and one another, the young gentleman might 
be brought into very bad trouble indeed. You take my meaning right, 
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Mrs. Sherborne? I’m an officer of justice, and the business of my life 
is to bring the guilty ¢o justice, but my maxim always is—shield the 
innocent, and believe every man innocent until he is proved to be 
ilty !” 

oat the enunciation of these beautiful sentiments from the lips of a 
detective, Mrs. Sherborne’s honest eyes filled with tears. Mr. Wick- 
ham need have no fear of her, she sobbed. The family at the Court 
were the best friends she and her husband had got in the world. She 
had known Mr. Gerald since he was a baby, and had always loved him 
for his fair face and his winning ways—that she had! and Miss Lucia 
too; and in spite of all that was passed and gone, the best day in her 
life would be when she should hear the church-bells ringing for their 
wedding. Hadn’t she mentioned that they were lovers ?—in answer to 
the keen flash of intelligence that passed across Wickham’s face—why, 
it had been a settled thing when Mr. Gerald was still in frocks. No 
one need fear that her tongue would do an injury to him, or any of 
the family, bless them! and she only hoped Mr. Wickham would 
kindly take no advantage of anything she might have let fall already— 
making him her country curtsey, and looking imploringly and with 
tearful eyes in his face. 

“Take advantage!” he repeated, almost indignantly. “Why, of 
course not. I only want to see justice done, to you and your friends 
too, and don’t you fear but if I can bring anything to light in this 
affair you shall hear from me again. Mrs. Sherborne, Heathcotes, 
Staffordshire, I think you said ?” taking out a small pocket-book and a 
pencil from his pocket. ‘ Near Hatton—ah yes, near Hatton, Stafford- 
shire. And Heathcotes is on Sir John Durant’s estate ?—to be sure. 
Now, Mrs. Sherborne, do you happen to know Mr. Gerald Durant’s 
address? Somewhere West-end way, you believe, and in the Guards. 
Well, well, that’ll do ; I don’t suppose I am at all likely to want it. And 
the other cousin—the gentleman who was also an admirer of Miss 
Hall’s—Mr. Robert Dennison, barrister, lives in a place called the 
Temple, if you remember right? Just so. Now, ma'am, if you have 
quite done, perhaps you will get ready to start "—Mr. Wickham, whose 
petits soins for the fair sex seemed unbounded, pointed out a small 
dingy looking-glass covered round with pink and green crimped paper 
above the mantelpiece—“ and I’ll see you part of the way on your 
journey home. If we look sharp we can walk up to Eastcheap just in 
time to catch a six o'clock "bus direct for Stoke Newington.” 

Which they did. Mr. Wickham saw Mrs. Sherborne, umbrella and 
all, safely embedded away among fourteen other Stoke Newington pas- 
sengers ; shook hands with her heartily ; hoped they would soon meet 
again ; desired his compliments to Mr. §. at home ; and kissed the tips 
of his fingers with gallantry as he stood carelessly watching the de- 
parture of the omnibus from the Eastcheap office. Then in a second 
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his attitude, his manner, the whole expression of his face, seemed to 
change. 

“Five minutes past six,” he thought, taking out his watch. 
“Time still to look up one or both of these men to-day. The lawyer 
is the least important ; but he comes first upon the road; ‘G.§. D? 
can be seen to afterwards.” 

And he hailed a*cab, jumped into it, and told the man to drive, and 
lose no time upon the way, to the Temple. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 
WORKING UP A CASE. 


Anoruer long day was wearing towards its close with Robert Dennison, 
The evening papers had afforded him the scanty information that the 
verdict returned had, by the coroner’s direction, been an open one. 
No details of the inquest itself had as yet been published, and ina 
fever of doubt and suspense he was standing by his open window, 
gazing vacantly out upon the gardens and the river, and speculating 
as to what kind of evidence might at this moment be in the hands 
of the police, when a discreet ring—neither the loud ring of a friend 
nor the deprecating ring of a modest dun—came at his chambers door. 
A minute later, the card of Inspector Wickham, of the Metropolitan 
Police—for this time it was the policy of Mr. Wickham to affect no 
mystery—was handed to him. 

I have already said that once in the broad region of absolute false- 
hood, and Mr. Dennison felt himself more at home than in the delicate 
border-land which separates falsehood from truth. It was the same 
with danger. Once face to face with positive peril, in a position where 
his own strong will and keen brain were all he had to look to for 
help, and his nerves felt calmer, his heart freer, his face wore more 
its natural colour and expression, than it had worn yet during the 
blank dread of the last twenty-four hours. With steady self-possession, 
overdone in no way, he turned round as Inspector Wickham—closely 
following his card—was announced; gave him the kind of nod a man 
would naturally give to a gentleman of Mr. Wickham’s appearance 
and profession ; then stood, his eyes quietly fixed upon his visitor's 
face, as though waiting to hear what he had got to say. 

Mr. Wickham gave a little cough, and looked down for a second at 
the pattern of the carpet. “I beg your pardon, Mr. Dennison, for 
calling upon you so late in the afternoon, but the fact is I have some 
rather important business on hand ; and if you are disengaged ‘ 

Robert Dennison glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece, and 
answered that he did not dine till seven—it was five-and-twenty 
minutes past six now—and that he should be happy to give his 
attention to what Mr. Wickham had to say. Then he seated himself 
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beside the table in the centre of the room, signing to his visitor to 
take a chair opposite him, and laid his arm upon it in a sort of pro- 
fessional attitude of attention. What could Inspector Wickham of 
the police have to say to Mr. Dennison, barrister-at-law, that was not 
of a purely abstract or professional character ?” 

“T shall not trouble you long,” remarked Wickham, upon whom 
none of these indications of calmness were lost ; “and what I have got 
to say I shall say in as plain a manner as possible. I am an officer of 
the detective police, Mr. Dennison, as you are aware. I am employed 
in the case of the woman who lost her life from London Bridge two 
days ago, and I have come in search of some important information 
which I believe it may be in your power to render me concerning 
her.” 

Still not a quiver of the lip; not a change of hue; not a second’s 
abatement of the black eyes that were fixed on Wickham’s face. “TI 
shall be happy to hear what you have to say, Mr. Wickham; but I 
need hardly tell you that this is a case wholly different to any with 
which I am ever concerned.” 

_ “You mean in a professional way, Mr. Dennison ?” 

Dennison nodded. 

“T am not addressing you in your professional capacity, sir. The 
details I am seeking for, the inquiries I am about to make, are strictly 
private ones. Can you enlighten me in any way as to what Margaret 
Hall’s movements have been since she left Heathcotes on the 10th of 
January last, or who Margaret Hall’s companion was on the night of 
the 2nd instant—the night of her death ?” 

“Margaret Hall!” cried Dennison, starting up eagerly, and with a 
flush dyeing his dark face. ‘“ You don’t mean to tell me——” His 
agitation made the words die upon his lips. 

“T mean to say that the body of the girl who met her death from 
London Bridge two nights ago has been identified, since the inquest, 
as that of Margaret Hall, late of Heathcotes, Staffordshire,” answered 
Wickham, coldly. “I am in a delicate position, Mr. Dennison, and 
you are in a delicate position ; but it may save a great deal of trouble 
and vexation to all parties hereafter if you answer me one or two 
plain questions now—although, of course, no one knows better than 
you do, sir, that it rests entirely with yourself to do so or not.” 

Robert Dennison sank down into his chair, and passed his hand 
hastily across his eyes. “I am ready to answer any question you 
choose,” he said, in an altered voice, after a minute’s dead silence ; 
“but there are circumstances connected with the name of Margaret 
Hall which make this news a terrible blow to me—a terrible blow,” 
he repeated ; and drawing across a decanter of wine that stood upon 
the table, he poured some out into a tumbler, and swallowed it at a 
single gulp. “ Who identified her ?” he cried, as Wickham, silent and 
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impassive, sat and watched his face. “Good God!—there may be 
some mistake still! Margaret Hall was a simple country girl—a 
girl whom I, whom all of our family, knew and respected. Who 
identified her? Who knows that she was ever in London? All this 
must be seen into at once.” 

“The person who identified her was a farmer’s wife of the name of 
Sherborne,” answered Wickham, quietly. “You know her? I thought 
so. The girl’s late mistress at Heathcotes. She is staying up here 
in London, it seems; and when she read the description of deceased 
in the paper, thought, not unnaturally perhaps, Mr. Dennison, under 
the circumstances, that it might be the girl who left her service seven 
months ago, as it has proved to be. As to the matter being seen into,” 
added Mr. Wickham, with an expression that on another face might 
have been a half smile, ‘‘ you may rest quite easy about that. There 
is no doubt whatever about the identification ; and what I hope and 
expect to make equally clear is this: What company was Margaret 
Hall in on the night of August the 2nd, the last night of her life? 
Now, Mr. Dennison, remembering always that it rests entirely with 
yourself to answer or not, may I ask if there is any information 
you can afford me on the subject? August the 2nd—two nights 
ago ?” 

”«:And I answer that I have not the faintest clue to what you seek,” 
answered Dennison, with deliberation. “ August the 2nd— Tuesday 
—I was dining at home on that night, I remember, with a party of 
friends. Whatever question you have to ask, Mr. Wickham, you 
must have the kindness to put into plainer language. We shall never 
come to understand each other by enigmas.” 

“Certainly not. Now, do you object in any way, Mr. Dennison—as 
you have a perfect right to do—to tell me the names of the gentlemen 
who formed your party ?” 

“ Not the very slightest ; although I am wholly at a loss to under- 
stand the drift of your inquiries. There were,” after a moment's 
thought, “ Mr. Drury, Mr. Charteris, Mr. McIvor, and Mr. Broughton.” 

“No one else?” 

“Noone. Stay: quite late in the evening my cousin, Mr. Gerald 
Durant, came in for a short time.” 

“Late in the evening. I suppose by that, sir, you mean a little late 
for dinner ?” 

“Ido not. My cousin was not expected for dinner ; indeed he only 
returned from the continent late that evening.” 

“And at what time do you suppose he came here to your 
chambers ?” 

“Well, I really don’t recollect. Eleven—twelve o'clock, perhaps. 
Yes, it must have been about twelve, I should say.” 

“* And you did not yourself leave home at all that night ?” 
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“Most certainly not. 
as I told you.” 


“T see. Would you mind stating, Mr. Dennison, if you remarked 
anything at all unusual about your cousin’s manner or appearance on 
that evening when he visited you?” 

Dennison’s eyes, when the question was asked, were bent gloomily on 
the carpet, as though he was still pondering over the death of that 
“simple country girl, whom he and his family had known and 
respected.” He raised them now, with a sudden flash, a sudden glow, 
rather, of red light within their sombre depths, to Wickham’s face, 
and for the first time during the interview a guilty look of confusion, 
of hesitation, crossed his own. If that look had been acted, Robert 
Dennison must have possessed the genius of a Kemble or a Kean! 
But it was genuine: and Mr. Wickham, tolerably versed in histrionic 
display, recognised its genuineness, and, being only human, built up a 
theory in his own mind on the instant. 

Mr. Dennison was cool and collected in accounting for himself on 
that fatal evening of the 2nd; was betrayed into an admission of 
Mr. Durant’s untimely visit to him; and then, at the first question 
respecting Mr. Durant’s demeanour, hesitated and grew confused. 
What, unless he had grounds for suspecting his cousin’s implication 
in the girl’s fate, should cause this change in him? If he was 
positive of Durant’s innocence, what made the last a more em- 
barrassing question to answer than any of the former ones ? 

“T have no right to expect a reply, Mr. Dennison, but it rests with 
you to refuse to give me one, and I repeat my question again. Did 
you see anything unusual in your cousin’s manner or appearance on 
that evening of the 2nd when he visited you ?” 

Under certain conditions of extreme nervous tension most men must 
have experienced the sudden enlargement of grasp and vision with 
which the brain seems to become endowed. Before the mind of the 
huntsman whose horse is galloping towards a precipice, of the pri- 
soner at the bar waiting for the first word of the foreman’s lips, the 
concentrated perceptions of a dozen ordinary years seem to crowd in 
those few moments of agonized surprise. It was thus with Robert 
Dennison now. As Wickham questioned him about Gerald, and as 
he looked up with that expression of doubt, of guilt beyond even his 
subtlety to hide, upon his face, a train of reasoning, a summing-up of 
possibilities that it would take me pages to elaborate, had passed—me- 
chanically, it seemed to him ; he was in no condition just then for any 
sensible exercise of will—across his brain. He remembered all the 
country rumours, never fully set at rest, with respect to Gerald and 
Maggie Hall; the strong motive for being rid of her which his rela- 
tions with Lucia might be supposed to supply ; remembered Gerald’s 
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face” upon the evening of the dinner-party ; remembered, finally, that 
the only proofs which had ever existed of his own marriage were ashes 
since yesterday! So much for the past. Now for the future. 

If Gerald were publicly accused of having had any share, direct or 
indirect, in Maggie Hall’s death, he was, unless he could positively 
establish his innocence, irrevocably ruined. And on Gerald’s ruin— 
the ruin of the man who had stood to him and to his secret so 
staunchly—might rest his own strongest hope of salvation. At this 
moment the die was probably being cast on which the lives of one, or 
both, of them should hang. This moment, if ever, was the time for 
him to speak. Should he not speak? He had committed no crime. 
He had only made a foolish marriage: only neglected a low-born wife 
of whom death had ridded him. (Ay, but a shameful death—such a 
death as would make true men shrink from him, true women keep him 
from their houses: a death that, if known, would be a blot upon his 
name, a barrier in his path, such as her life, had she lived, could never 
have been!) And if the worst came to the worst, that only could be 
discovered. His presence at home on the night of her death was a 
fact to be proved by half a dozen witnesses. He could but come, even- 
tually, to the shame of having concealed his marriage, and—and the 
cowardice of having left another man, an honest man and a generous, 
to bear the burthen of his guilt ! 

Robert Dennison’s face blanched to an awful grey; the dark, mas- 
sive-hewn lips trembled, almost for the first time in his life. “I—I 
must have time!” he stammered. “How can I undertake to remember 
whether there was anything unusual in my cousin’s manner or not ?” 

“In other words, Mr. Dennison, you decline giving any answer 
to the question.” 

Dennison covered his face with his hands, and felt with a start the 
cold thick dew that was standing upon his forehead. To what dark 
suspicions against himself might not this vacillation, this womanish 
sentimental weakness, give birth? What had he to do with Quixotic 
remorse about Gerald’s possible danger ? Gerald’s unstained innocence 
of course would be his shield. Of what good 7s unstained innocence 
if it requires alien assistance in time of need ? 

“You are perfectly right, Mr. Wickham. I decline answering any 
question except upon matters that concern me alone. Of those I will 
answer as many as it pleases you to ask.” And he rose from his chair, 
and folding his arms, turned round and confronted Wickham with a 
look that told him plainly he considered it time for their interview to 
be at an end. 

Mr. Wickham got up in a moment, and took his hat and stick from 
the chair where. he had deposited them. “I fully appreciate your 
motives, Mr. Dennison,” he remarked, “and know that you act as one 
gentleman should do towards another, particularly a relation. The 
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case is a very painful one—it seems likely to me will become more 
painful still—but I hope you don’t think I have exceeded my duty, 
sir, in the questions that I have asked ?” 

No, answered Mr. Dennison, stiffly, he did not. In such a calling 
as Mr. Wickham’s no doubt it was a duty to go through many inter- 
views as fruitless and as painful to the feelings of the people concerned 
in them as this one had been to him. And then he consulted his 
watch, and after comparing it carefully—for his nerve had thoroughly . 
returned to him now—with the clock above the mantelpiece, remarked 
that it was already past his dinner hour. 

“ And you will have no objection, Mr. Dennison, I suppose, to give 
me the addresses of the different gentlemen who dined with you on 
the 2nd ?” said Wickham, taking out a well-worn note-book from his 
pocket. “This is the last question with which at present I am 
obliged to trouble you.” 

Robert Dennison hesitated for a second, then determined that, at the 
pass to which he had now come, truth, literal, uncompromising truth, 
was the safest path for him to tread in. He had told no falsehood 
yet, had not compromised his cousin in aught. If a train of unfore- 
seen coincidences should hereafter draw down false suspicion upon 
Gerald, it would be for Gerald to clear himself. His own safest 
course, nay, his own duty now, was to act as straightforwardly as 
honour consistently would allow him to act, and leave the future to 
shape itself as it might. 

“T am perfectly ready, sir, to tell you where any friend of mine 
lives. Mr. Charteris, Mr. Drury, Mr. Broughton, Mr. Mclvor ;” and 
he gave him the address of each in full. 

“ And your cousin, Mr. Gerald Durant?” asked Wickham, pausing 
after he had carefully written down the different addresses that 
Dennison gave him. 

“My cousin, Mr. Durant, lives in the same house with Mr. MclIvor, 
102, Clarges Street.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dennison. I am very much obliged for the way 
in which you have answered my questions. Good evening to you, sir. 
Tn a few more days I shall probably find it necessary to call upon you 
again.” With which comforting assurance, Dennison having answered 
that he should of course be willing to see him on business whenever 
he chose to call, Mr. Wickham took his leave. 

It was within a few seconds of a quarter past seven when he turned 
out of the Temple into Fleet Street, and for a moment Mr. Wickham 
stood and pondered irresolute. These young West-end swells, he 
thought, generally dined about eight. He might have time yet to 
get a look at Mr. Durant on his way to his club, for Mr. Wickham 
Was quite intimate with the habits of Guardsmen, as indeed he was 
intimate with the habits of every class of men in London. At 
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all events, there could be no harm done by looking him up; seeing 
the house he lived in; speaking, perhaps, to his servant ; getting hold, 
as it were, of the first end of the thread, which should serve as a clue 
hereafter to Mr. Durant’s ways of life. He had broken in already 
upon all his other business by the number of hours he had devoted to 
Mrs. Sherborne; the remainder of the day might as well be given: 
over to the same case; the case which Mr. Wickham’s professional 
‘acumen already made him feel was likely to turn out a very different 
one to the common-place “street accident” which this morning he 
and his confréres had believed it to be. To have traced out the old 
trite story of poverty and of misery to its old trite source had been 
but a sorry triumph for a man of Wickham’s standing. To bring 
home abduction, cruelty, desertion, if nothing worse, against a man 
in the position of this Mr. Durant, was a prospect that stimulated 
the keenest emotions, the highest ambitions, of his breast. Yes, he 
decided he would lose no unnecessary time; he would, at least, call at 
the house where the young Guardsman lived, at least put something 
in train ready for to-morrow’s work. And hailing another hansom as 
he reached the Strand, he jumped in; a quarter of an hour later dis- 
charged it with his accustomed discreetness in Piccadilly ; and then 
proceeded leisurely and on foot to No. 102, Clarges Street. 

His ring was answered, as it chanced, not by the servants of the 
house, but by Gerald’s own gentleman, Mr. Bennett; who, elegantly 
but plainly dressed, was just starting on his own pleasure—possibly 
to dine at his own club—and who held his nose very high in the air 
on perceiving “‘ the sort of person ” ca was making inquiries for his 
master, 

“ The vally,” thought Wickham, hing poor Mr. Bennett’s accurate 
measure with half a ~ glance. “ Ah, ah, young man! you and I will 
have a good deal to say to each other before we've done, I dare say !” 
Then aloud, “Mr. Durant gone out of town, has he? Well, and 
when do you expect him back to town, my friend?” Resting one of 
his strong arms within the door, carelessly, as it seemed, but just 
sufficient to hinder Mr. Bennett from slamming it in his face, as he 
appeared to have every intention of doing. 

The term “my friend,” the outstretched arm, and a certain 
latent expression in Wickham’s eyes, brought down the nose of the 
gentleman’s gentleman by some inches. Mr. Gerald Durant, he knew, 
was as much in debt as any man keeping above water at all can be; 
and it suddenly struck Mr. Bennett’s intelligence that the visitor, as 
likely as not, was a sheriff’s officer, with whom it might be prudent 
for him to hold civil parlance during his master’s absence. 

“ Well, I don’t suppose Mr. Durant will be away more than three 
or four days. We generally stay about that when we go to the Court. 
If there’s any message I can take, I shall be very happy.” Mr. 
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Bennett, out of his master’s presence, had quite the proper drawl of 
high life. “I rather believe I'm going down there myself to-morrow.” 
Languidly this, and as if travelling was an intense bore to a London 
man of his farniente habits. 

“No, no. I don’t want to send any message,” said Wickham, and 
as he spoke he stepped quietly inside the passage. “You are Mr. 
Durant’s vally, I suppose? I thought so. Then we're all among 
friends. The fact is, you see ”—lowering his voice, and pushing to, 
but not shutting the door, “ your master owes a pretty round sum of 
money to a certain friend of mine”—the broad facts of human nature 
told Mr. Wickham that this was an hypothesis likely to savour of reality 
in the case of any young Guardsman, “ and I’ve just called round to see if 
things could not be arranged quiet and agreeable for all parties. Now, my 
friend has no more wish than I have to press matters too hard; and of 
course it’s to his advantage, and the young gentleman’s advantage—to 
all our advantages, I may say—that your master should keep on terms 
with his uncle, Sir John Durant. I understood you right ? he has gone 
to his uncle’s house in Staffordshire now? Yes. Well, then, give us 
your opinion—between friends, of course—is Mr. Durant all square 
with the old gentleman, do you think ? and his daughter ? for you see 
I know the whole family history by heart. If he is, and if every- 
thing’s likely to come off pleasant, and soon, my friend’s the last man 
—the last man living,” said Mr. Wickham, warmly, “to be down on 
any young gentleman of good prospects.” 

And led away by the visitor’s genial manner, feeling thoroughly 
convinced, too, that his own first view of his vocation was a correct 
one, Mr. Bennett spoke. Right? Why, lord love you !—for being in 
earnest he forgot to be elegant—nothing could be more right. A 
coolness? Well, he had never heard anything of it, or never seen 
anything of it himself. Mr. Durant corresponded frequently with all 
the family, and the marriage for certain would not be delayed beyond 
next autumn. They had not been home three days from the continent 
now, and Mr. Durant was off to the Court already—one of the finest 
seats and oldest families in Staffordshire, that and Lord Sandford’s, 
which was the most intimate friend old Sir John had ; and it was said 
meant between them to put Mr. Gerald Durant into parliament at the 
“disillusion,” which he, Mr. Bennett, believed to be on the eve of 
‘taking place. 

“So I’m told, so I'm told,” said Mr. Wickham, after pausing a 
moment and tapping his chin reflectively with the head of his stick ; 
“but, not being a political character myself, can’t say. At all events, 
Mr. Bennett, it’s a great matter for a young gentleman to keep on 
terms with elderly relatives—especially when those elderly relatives 
have money and only daughters! and the advice I mean to give to my 
friend is to have patience for a bit. I might look round here again in 
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the course of a week or so, and I might not,” added Mr. Wickham, 
candidly, as he pushed open the door and went out into the street 
again. “ But if I did, it would be as between friends, you understand, 
Mr. Bennett? Just to pick up a word or two from you as to how 
things are going on.” 

Mr. Bennett nodded intelligently; congratulating himself mean- 
while upon the success of his own admirable diplomacy. 

“Nowhere near here where I should be likely to see you without 
coming to the house?” hazarded Mr. Wickham; and turning round 
as though the thought had struck him suddenly when he was already 
moving away from the door. ‘If there’s one thing I hate more than 
another in these matters it is formality.. Patience and a friendly 
spirit, I say to my clients, is a great deal more likely to get money out 
of a young gentleman in difficulties than dunning and tormenting and 
bothering his life out! and if there was any place, Mr. Bennett, any 
place that you frequent, as one may say, at odd hours ?” 

Thus pressed, Mr. Bennett admitted that there was a retreat in 
which a good many of his leisure hours, of an evening especially, were 
passed: the Star and Raffle, a public on your right as you turned 
down the adjoining mews towards Half Moon Street. Hearing which, 
Mr. Wickham, with a friendly nod and a remark that if he had occa- 
sion again to see Mr. Bennett, the Star and Raffle would be the 
place where he should seek him, started forth in excellent spirits upon 
his homeward road. 

He had gained no direct evidence certainly by his visit to Clarges 
Street; but he had heard enough collectively, during his afternoon’s 
work, to convince him that suspicion, sinister and thick, was gathering 
fast around Gerald Durant. And a light shone in Mr. Wickham’s 
keen eyes as he walked. No more human emotion stirred in him at 
hunting down the evidence that should destroy a man’s life than stirs 
in an etymologist as he unravels the knotty derivations of a Greek 
verb ; or in a geologist as he searches for tidings of the Stone Age 
among the implements of the drift. The “ London Bridge Case ” had 
been made over into his hands; and he was simply performing his 
day’s duty conscientiously before going home to his cottage garden 
and his little children at Kentish Town. If Mr. Durant was innocent, 
so much the better for Mr. Durant: if guilty, so much the better for 
his own professional reputation. And reviewing all that he had 
gathered to-day—Mrs. Sherborne’s story of the old county scandal ; 
Robert Dennison’s hardly-wrung admission of his cousin’s visit on the 
evening of the 2nd; the confession of the valet that his master was 
in difficulties, and looked to a wealthy marriage for his rehabilitation— 
reviewing all this evidence, line by line, almost word for word, and 
adding it to certain other facts already in his possession, Mr. Wick- 
ham felt as sure as he had ever felt of anything in his life that 
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he held the first links of a successful chain of evidence within his 
hands. 

As he passed out of Clarges Street into Bolton Row he stopped— 
following an old constabulary habit of early days, rather than for any 
particular reason—and took a look down each of the four openings for 
a few seconds. Then, as he twisted round with the peculiar pivot- 
action of the profession, found himself nose to nose, almost in the 
arms of a gentleman who at that moment was in the act of turning 
into Clarges Street. ‘The gentleman was dressed in very well-cut 
evening clothes, partially concealed by a gossamer over-coat of the 
same pale colour as his face and hair; and in his button-hole was a 
dandy bouquet, and in his eye an eye-glass. 

** Deuce take you!” he drawled; as the sudden turn of Mr. Wick- 
ham’s robust person sent him, with a shock, about six inches from 
his sphere, and the dandy bouquet flying across the pavement. “I 
must really beg, sir y 

And then their eyes met, and the sequel of the bellicose command 
remained for ever unspoken. 

“Why, Jemmy !” cried Wickham, laying his hand familiarly on the 
other’s shoulder, and looking carefully up and down every item of his 
dress, from the exquisite boots up to the single pearl (Palais Royal, I 
fear) of his necktie—‘‘ Jemmy! whatever lay are you on now ?” 

“ Well,” said Jemmy, perfectly calmly, the first momentary surprise 
over, “I’m on what I fancy, in your profession, is termed the swell 
lay, Mr. Wickham, so it’s annoying, isn’t it, to have my bouquet 
smashed? You haven't half a crown you could lend me, I suppose, 
to buy another? I’m just going to dine with a friend of mine down 
here, and come out as usual without a farthing of change about me.” 

The request, or the tone in which it was made, had evidently the effect 
of a very excellent joke upon Mr. Wickham. “It’s a most singular 
fact, Mr. Harcourt,” he answered with great bonhomie, “‘ Harcourt— 
Vavasor—Vere de Vere! whatever the alias is now—but I was just 
going to ask a similar favour of you. I haven't a farthing’s worth of 
change about me, as luck will have it. However, you're quite swell 
enough,” he added, looking admiringly at him anew. “ Swell enough 
to dine at the Carlton, or the Guards’ Club either, I am sure.” 

“ Ah, that’s just where I happen to be going,” responded Jemmy, 
pleasantly. “Odd, is it not, that you should have guessed? Tm 
just going to call on my friend Durant, here in Clarges Street, and 
walk round with him to his club to dinner.” 

“Mr. Gerald Durant, 102, Clarges Street ?” 

Jemmy nodded ; not in the least surprised, apparently, at Wickham’s 
knowing any number of particulars on any given subject. 

“ Are you going to dine with him by invitation ?” 

“No, not exactly by invitation. I made acquaintance with him 
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over the other side of the water, and he asked me to look him up when 
I came to town, so knowing his hours——” 

“ You thought you would do him the honour of dining at his club, 
and if by a fluke you could get into the card-room, teach him to play 
écarté afterwards ?” 


“T’ve taught him that already,” interpolated Jemmy, with a little 
innocent smile. 


“Then, my friend, you won’t repeat the lesson to-day. Mr. Gerald 
Durant is in Staffordshire.” 

“ Ah?” 

“Tn Staffordshire, and not likely to be back for some time. You 
made a pretty good lunch to-day, I hope, Jemmy ?” 

** Well, no; I made a very bad one. I meant to dine with Durant. 
The fact is, I've only been in town a few hours, and the dust one 
swallows here is food enough at first to a man unaccustomed for some 
years to his native air. Wonderful, really, how people contrive to 
live in London !” 

“Ah, it is—it is wonderful how some people contrive to live, 
anywhere,” answered Wickham; not in the least intending to be 
ironical, and again looking with highly complimentary approval at 
his friend’s appearance. ‘I suppose now, Mr. Randall”—for a 
moment Jemmy did change countenance at that word—“ you would 
not condescend to come and have a bit of dinner with me? I know 
of a tidy place or two, Oxford Street way, and——” 

“ Nothing would suit me better, I assure you,” interrupted Jemmy, 
easily. ‘‘ While we live we must dine, and if not at the Guards’ 
Club, why in Oxford Street; provided always it is at the expense of 
another man.” 

And a few minutes later the pair, arm in arm, and deep in conversa- 
tion, were making their way northward through Berkeley Square. 
No play for Mr. Wickham with the children in the little Kentish 
Town garden to-night. As a random shot, hoping only to pick up 
stray hints as to Gerald Durant’s comings and goings abroad, he had 
invited his newly-found friend to accompany him. With the first 
answer given by “ Jemmy” on the subject, he saw that chance had 
thrown him across another and most important witness regarding the 
last day of Margaret Hall’s life: and on the spot, Mr. Wickham 
decided that the “bit of dinner” should change into an affair of 
courses and champagne. 

Tea and toast had been sufficient to appease the honest bucolic 
scruples of Mrs. Sherborne. A conscience of a highly sensitive (and 
expensive) order had to be set at rest now. 















Getting away from Leipzig. 


“Tue Prussians are coming! the Prussians are coming!” Such was 
the cry that for some time past reverberated in the ears of us Eng- 
lish in Leipzig. Nous autres, as the French have it. There was a 
lull during the holding of the conference: that is, during the period 
when the conference ought to have been held: but for weeks before it, 
and for the short interval of peace succeeding it, the anticipatory cry 
never ceased. Then came the false alarms, numbers of them, that 
the Prussians had arrived, throwing the hitherto flourishing town into 
consternation, and its inhabitants into a fever of apprehension. One 
morning a rumour arose, and spread everywhere as with a lightning 
flash—the wicked Prussians had come; a whole battalion of them ; 
they had taken forcible possession of the Magdeburg Bahnhof—or 
railway station—demanding the keys of Leipzig. Some of the enraged 
natives had offered resistance in their humiliation, and the result was 
a pitch battle, going on then, number of killed and wounded on either 
side, uncertain. Workmen forsook their shops, clerks their counting- 
house stools—which stools are made on the principle of our music- 
stools, and go up and down at will—inhabitants generally their houses, 
and rushed up to the station, to find the rumour a Saxon canard, and 
to be greeted with an amazed stare from the unconscious railway offi- 
cials, who wondered what the commotion could mean—a commotion 
that was welcomed for a change, for a suspension of railway traffic 
somewhere else was rendering these officials gentlemen for the moment : 
trains were stopped, nothing was arriving, animal, vegetable, or 
mineral; and they took their ease on the platform all day, pipe in 
mouth, with nothing to do but to speculate on what would be the 
next move. 

The following morning Leipzig was greeted with another alarm. 
Thousands of the enemy had arrived, had stolen a march on the un- 
suspicious town while she slept, and taken crafty possession. Out we 
rushed, slenderly clad, and found a practical exemplification of the 
boy’s story, ‘‘ Our cat and another.” Five Prussians had come into the 
town in the night, had reconnoitred a little, and as quietly left it again. 
All these false rumours, and there were many, weakened the effect of 
the true one. It was the old fable of the shepherd boy and the wolf. 
When the Prussians were really on the town, no one believed it until 
the sound of their music (drums and shrill whistles) and the tramp of 
their march fell on the supine ear. Then did our brave hearts beat 
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faster ; and the “ Frauen” making a merit of necessity, sallied forth 
with inward groaning and lamentation to buy blankets for the soldiers 
that would be quartered on them. ‘ The poor Prussians !” cried they, 
alive to the expediency of meeting the enemy with a welcome, at the 
same time giving the blankets sundry revengeful pokes; “it is our 
duty to make them comfortable if we can.” One dealer of blankets 
took leave of all his stock, to the extent of two thousand thalers, and 
in the plenitude of his good fortune, nearly took leave of his senses 
with them. And so the Prussians came in to the tune of their music, 
and reigned in Leipzig. I wish some of you had been there only to 
hear this music ; you'd never have forgotten it. It was quite horrible 
to Leipzig, with its taste for sweet sounds and correct harmony. The 
whistles are terribly shrill, the drums harsh ; those bagpipes of which 
our Scotch neighbours are so proud, are melody in comparison. 
“Schreeklich !” cried the indignant frauen, their cheeks and ears alike 
flushing erimson; “ Schrecklich!” and closed their windows with a 
bang. “Ifthe Prussians must take possession of us,” cried one to me, 
“they might at least not outrage our ears with that.” Music and 
Prussians, we had to put up with all; and the town keys were deli- 
vered out of his faithful and long keeping by the respected Biirger- 
meister. 

And there we were, under Prussian rule. I must say they treated 
us well, with kindness and courtesy, as they had been ordered to do. 
Better than we treated them—if staring may be counted amidst mal- 
treatment. They took possession of the different government offices, 
posting sentinels; the one on guard before the general post-office 
being particularly conspicuous. From daylight till dawn this sentinel 
was the attraction of a gaping crowd. About a hundred and fifty 
natives were assembled continually around him, at a safe distance at 
first, gazing at him as if he had been a wild animal from some foreign 
country, great in zoology. The unhappy sentinel did his best to com- 
port himself naturally and unconsciously under the gaze of the audience, 
but did not succeed ; scowling fiercely and grinning amiably by turns, 
and occasionally making faces, fixing his eyes and dropping his jaw. 
Tt was of no use: the gazers only stared the more at the Prussian 
man and the Prussian uniform; and when they had taken their fill, 
were replaced by other gazers; and so the day went on. Some bolder 
than the rest would creep up and walk round him, and touch his coat, 
and venture a timid finger on his musket ; all with the utmost caution, 
and preparing for a spring, should such retreat be necessary, just as a 
boy touches a tiger through the bars of his cage. Once the sentinel 
took advantage of their temerity and timidity: he shot out the point 
of his bayonet suddenly upon them, and the terrified crowd turned 
tail and flew off with a yell, rushing pell-mell into the scaffolding of 
the new Stadt-theater. A while given to the gathering of assurance, 
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and they filed off one by one, rather humbly, taking any direction 
except that of the general post-office. This successful thrust was not 
tried a second time (we thought the sentinel might have received 
an admonition on the point), and the crowd of spectators gradually 
gathered again, and resumed their inspection in triumph. The clothes 
were the attraction, no doubt, not the man; for many of the Prussian 
soldiers had but recently been peaceable citizens of this same town of 
Leipzig. 

Ah! one’s heart bled for them! Summoned away from their oc- 
cupations, some from a wife and children, at a moment's notice, 
will ye, nill ye! acruel blow. To see a wife clinging to a husband 
who, in the chances of war, she might never see again—to see some 
of the men stealing away without even wishing their friends, wives, 
sweethearts, good-bye, lest courage and manly fortitude broke down— 
was almost enough to make one cry out: “ Let those who cause these 
poor, unoffending men to take to the sword, perish by the sword !” 
One day, going to the Sophien-Bad for my usual douche, I missed a 
well-known face. It was that of one of the attendants; a fair young 
man, with quiet manners, pale face, and mild blue eyes, who had won 
upon people by his civil and obliging ways. His fellow assistant 
came up to me with a sad face. “I am alone,” was his greeting. 
* Alone!” I returned; “where is Johann?” ‘“ Gone,” was the brief 
answer. “Gone! gone where?” “Gone to be a soldier, mein Herr. 
He was a Prussian, and they have taken him.” It was sufficient ex- 
planation, but I was very sorry. ‘Did he go willingly?” I asked. 
“Nay,” replied the man, shaking his head, ‘that he did not. He 
had been here a long time, and should he ever return to Leipzig, his 
occupation will be lost to him.” “What will he do then, in that 
case?” “What he can; here his place will be filled up to-morrow ; 
if the new one gives satisfaction he will remain.” It was but one 
case out of many. Johann was, I am convinced, anything but fitted 
for long marches under a burning sun. If neither killed nor wounded 
in battle, the chances are he will come back to his old resting-place 
out of health, requiring months perhaps to re-establish it. Who is to 
keep him? 

After this, the town became very unsettled; worse than it had 
been, which need not be; more warlike in its appearance, with fresh 
detachments of Prussians marching in or out of it. Of an evening 
the Promenade was filled with blue-coats, sauntering leisurely, smok- 
ing pipes, singing songs, making love to the smiling handmaidens of 
the place. The scene would be lively; the inhabitants, obliged to 
sally forth for air in the cool of the evening, for the weather was intensely 
hot, filled up the spaces and benches left vacant by the soldiers, show- 
ing stiffened backs and noses elevated, and glancing askance at these 
intruders: who, however peaceful, could not be otherwise than eyesores 
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to the faithful Saxons. “Ein glass kohlensaures Wasser,” would cry 
a parched civilian! but half a dozen Prussians, stepping up, would 
take possession of Mamzelle and the Trink-Halle; and the indignant 
civilian would stride off to the Bettel-Brunnen, to quench his thirst, 
and his rage, with a draught of cold water, fresh from the bowels of 
the earth. How much better they manage these things in Germany 
than in England! At Leipzig, in various parts of the town, stands a 
small, neatly-constructed edifice, half booth, half shop, where, for the 
sum of a half groschen (ten groschens go to a shilling), you may have 
a glass of almost any refreshing drink you please, spirituous liquors 
excepted. This small erection is termed a Trink-Halle, and it is indeed 
not only a boon to the town, but a source of great profit to the owner, 
or company, as the case may be. 

But excitement partially calmed down, and we got accustomed to 
the Prussians; had to do it, for they continued to come in; the re- 
sult, more quarterings. On Saturday night, the 23rd of June, I was 
returning from the Rosenthal, with a couple of German friends, about 
eleven o'clock, when, before quitting the quiet pleasant wood for the 
town, the stillness of the night was broken upon by what I thought to 
be the sound of a train, what my friends took to be the sound of 
drums. We were both right: the noise of the puffing engine ceased, 
giving place to that martial whistling, shrill and delectable, and to 
the increased sound of the drums. ‘ More Prussians!” we simul- 
taneously exclaimed, and started off with quickened steps towards the 
Berliner Bahnhof, from which station the sound seemed to come. 
There they were! a large body of them ; and my companions received 
umany a nod of recognition from acquaintances, who but a short time 
before had possessed their homes, their daily occupation, their world, 
in Leipzig. It was a fine sight, interesting and imposing ; and, in 
spite of the abeminable music, we felt inclined to shoulder a musket 
also, join their ranks, and go to seek death and glory upon the battle 
field. The soldiers disappeared ; their measured tramp died away in 
the distance ; and with it died our martial ardour; leaving not a 
wreck behind—like Shakespeare’s baseless fabric of a vision. 

But unhappily the war will leave many a wreck behind it. Will? 
ay, has left such already. Masters and men will alike fall. Said a 
publisher to me, a gentleman well-known in England and in Germany 
for a man of honour and integrity: “‘ We have orders, but we cannot 
execute them ; we send them forth, but they lie waiting at the stations.” 
Said another: “Let us pray that it may please Almighty God to turn 
from us the evils that are drawing nigh. We are now eating the 
fruits and profits of fifty years’ industry, and it is very hard.” Hard, 
indeed! My heart bleeds for them all. Some will weather the storm ; 
they have riches enough and to spare; but many as worthy and de- 
serving as those above will fall, perhaps to rise no more, because they 
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have not a capital to draw upon. A large number of workmen have 
for some time been out of employment; at every moment would come 
a ring at the door—a workman begging for bread. The inhabitants 
feared almost daily that a riot would break out, placing the town in 
jeopardy. © 

“What if the war should come here!” cried the ladies; “we 
should be starved out.” One person has set the town a noble ex- 
ample. He would not discharge his workmen, though no work was 
going on, and each day brought him a dead loss. But that could not 
go on for ever. At length he called his men together, told them he 
must discharge them from work, but that he would keep them on at 
half wages as long as he was able to do so. These are noble acts, 
which bring with them their own recompense. Indeed it is no slight 
trouble that is falling on the unoffending inhabitants, and they feel it 
acutely. Having enjoyed peace for so many years, and flourished and 
borne a high name, they now find themselves on the road to possible 
ruin, and can only hope that a merciful providence will avert the 
calamities threatened. “Shall you take your usual holiday this year?” 
I asked of the gentleman with whom I was studying harmony—a 
courteous, well-read," well-informed man. ‘TI fear not,” he answered ; 
“T have no heart for it. I am a German, and my heart bleeds for 
the misery that I see coming upon my nation.” And thus it is 
with them. They are a kind, sympathising, large-hearted people ; in 
weeping for themselves they weep also for each other: next week 
brother may be fighting against brother. One day the Eetra-Blatt 
published the news that the King of Saxony, instead of being at the 
head of his army, was far away out of his kingdom, playing duets with 
Herrn Wagner. It wasa good joke to circulate, and some believed it. 
The good old king is universally beloved and respected; not a single 
dissentient voice against him. He is quiet, and peacefully inclined ; 
not given to personal extravagance, but to social economy as well 
as social improvement: a learned man, knowing, they say, fourteen 
languages fluently ; an accomplished gentleman; and what is better 
than all—for himself and for the nation—a king who fears and 
serves God. 

Of course we English had thoughts for ourselves. Are we safe ? 
cried we, one to the other. Some said Yes, some said No; while our 
friends the Germans declined as a rule to express an opinion either 
way. Tears, amidst the gentler sex, grew rife: mysterious rumours 
arose, like a gust of ‘wind. The Austrians were marching upon 
Leipzig, and on the Prussians. Battles would be fought ; trains would 
be stopped; communications cut off on all sides; the town would be 
burnt, the people spiked. Back went memory to the Indian mutiny, 
and the blood with it, to many a heart. The British Consulate was 
besieged : but what could the consul do for them? One lady went 
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round the town on the run, settled her bills, packed her trunks, and 
took leave of her friends, and then—did not go after all. Hither her 
courage to go failed her, or her courage to remain came back to her. 
Let us try and get to England, implored some. Let us go off at 
once to Switzerland, said others: and many started with a speed that 
seemed to intimate a fear of the enemy being at their heels. On 
Sunday, after service—which was held in a concert-room at the 
Gewand-Haus, on the ‘third floor—a knot of English congregated 
outside the doors to hold a consultation upon the state of the nation ; 
and, as usual, some thought one thing and some another. ‘ What 
think you?” asked one fair lady of me. ‘ Much for sorrow, little for 
fear. It is not likely that danger will come to Leipzig.” “Not so 
sure,” was the retort, delivered with a keen nod at the future; “ next 
week I go to Switzerland.” 

The day brings to my mind a slight circumstance which occurred 
in the afternoon. ‘Two quiet civilians of the town, riding on horse- 
back, happened to come to certain fields, which proved to be private 
property. Some men-servants came down in wrath, threatening the 
trespassers with speedy vengeance. “An order from the Prussian 
Stadt commander,” cried one of the horsemen, with dignity. The 
servants instantly fell back, humbled. The ruse succeeded, and the 
riders, laughing inwardly, were allowed to pass on. 

What with the doubts and fears in the town, and what with the 
doubts and fears out of it, some of us had a benefit. Friends at home 
looked, as a matter of course, upon the alarming side of things, and 
inundated, with letters and entreaties, those of us who were not alto- 
gether free agents. I know I had my share; two a day sometimes, 
urging me—-but I will give one at full length. 


“Dear C 

“You are to get out of Leipzig and come home. We find 
the Prussians are upon Leipzig, and the routes are closed, all except 
the south, and the rails are torn up, and the bridges are burnt, and 
the telegraph wires gone, and communication is stopped, and mamma's 
getting nervous. The Times says so—I don’t mean about mamma. You 
in Leipzig very likely don’t know all this, especially if you are in a state 
of siege, and surrounded ; butit’s true; and you are in danger, though 
you may notthink it. We get ten notes at least a day, all about you. 
‘Has C—— got out of Leipzig? Isheshot yet? Have they taken him 
for a conscript?’ and so on. Twice ten people come knocking at the 
door. ‘Is Mr. C—— home? ‘No! still in Leipzig! ‘Then he must 
be detained ! what awful danger to run! what temerity not to return !’ 
Now you see what a life of suspense we are leading. It’s all very 
well for mamma to say she trusts to your judgment to do the best, 
but if you can come away you ought.” 
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Missives such as this, some from authority direct, arrived for me as 
they did for others. Letters were taking three days home, and three 
days back again—six—so there was plenty of time for the mandates 
to be repeated, and for the home fears. One came at last, short and 
peremptory. ‘Come home, and don’t talk nonsense about a walking 
tour, or our joining you in Switzerland. Come off at once, if you can 
get away; never mind Harmony, or luggage, or anything else; but 
come.” 

I was already “coming.” The heat had grown more intense; to 
me unbearable. I can stand healthy heat with anybody, but there is 
a relaxing influence in the air of Leipzig, especially enervating. 
Many Englishmen have been unable to live in it; some, tied to 
the town through business, are always ill. The Germans, in kind 
re-assurance, told me it was a particularly healthy place, and that I 
should get used to it in time. Very likely, as the eels do to skinning. 
Some nights I did not attempt to go to bed, but lay on the sofa in my 
clothes. If I felt that heat, said the Germans, what should I do 
when July and August came in? which was more than I could say. 
They have gauze windows in summer as a protection against the 
numerous insects indigenous to the place (but they are no protection 
against the fleas), wasps and else. Clouds of dust arise in all parts of 
the town, and the natives call them sandstorms. 

The getting away was the next thing, and with sorrow I found my 
stay really drawing to a close. In spite of the mass of rumours, some 
fearful, most of them undefined, this excitement was very interesting. 
Each day brought with it something fresh, and no one could tell how 
novel or how important might be the next day’s events. Came the 
question, which was the best route to take for England ? Some insisted 
on one, some on another ; the most contradictory opinions were stated. 
In the dilemma, I determined to go to the head-quarters of the enemy, 
and ask the opinion of the Prussian Stadt commander. Seating myself 
in a droschke, I desired the sleepy man to drive thither; and on my 
arrival and request to see the general, was immediately ushered into 
the presence of the officer in command. I explained in my best Ger- 
man that I had called upon him to request his signature to my pass- 
port, and to ask his advice as to my best route. In reply to my former 
request, I was assured the signature in my case (an Englishman) was 
not necessary ; but with great courtesy it was given; the officer adding 
a few lines in writing, desiring that I should be allowed to proceed 
on my journey unmolested. As to the route, that vid Hamburg 
was considered the safest, and the one most likely to be free from 
interruption. 

Then came the farewells to the kind friends I had in Leipzig— 
some of them only recently made. They all wished me God speed, but 
not a few prophesied that I should never reach England ; that if I got 
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to Magdeburg, there I should be stopped, and either be shot, or eaten 
by the Prussian cannibals. Away I came, at six in the evening, 
luggage and all, and reached Hamburg without the slightest molesta- 
tion, except a four hours’ stoppage at Wittenberg—not caused by the 
enemy, but by the exigencies of the rails. And at Hamburg I went 
on board the steamer for England. 

May the fine old town of Leipzig be speedily delivered from fears ! 
May its worthy inhabitants flourish still, and the same good feeling 
continue between them and their forced visitors so long as the latter 
remain! And may those of my fellow-countrymen who leave it, and 
those who stay in it, be kept in safety, remembering the great truth— 
“ Sola Deus Salus.” , 


C.W.W. ’ 
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Cousin Com and the New Curate. 


A SKETCH. 


By CHARLES CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “‘ WHICH IS THE WINNER?” ETC, ETC. 


Part I. 


Dr. Denarré: is a relation of ours, and one of the most agreeable 
persons of my acquaintance. He was once, some years ago, before 
all this nonsense was talked about examinations and open competition 
(as if real jam ever was meant by Providence for open competition), 
a Fellow of All Souls. In an evil hour he fell in love, or he would 
have enjoyed that ofiwm cum dignitate still, instead of the yearly 
income of, Decuma Magna cum Parvis; a sorry exchange, inasmuch 
as it entailed the necessity of marriage and its results. I never could 
understand why the Doctor, who fulfilled to the letter the statutes 
of the society to which he belonged, by being bene natus, bene vestitus, 
and moderaté doctus, should have run his head into such a noose as 
matrimony. I presume he foresaw the changes that time must bring, 
of putting the moderation on the first two qualifications—birth and 
breeches—and of converting the positive into the superlative degree to 
apply it to the last. The college butler said it was the last batch 
of port, which warned him to be off; its full-and fruity flavour 
reminding him less of times that had been than of those which were 
tocome. I happened to know that the finishing touch was put by 
the election of a man, whose father was a bishop, it is true, but whose 
grandfather had kept a pawnbroker’s shop in Holywell Street. My 
respected relative was too much of a gentleman to give this reason 
where it could possibly reach the ears of the bene doctus and malé 
vestitus parvenu ; so he fell in love instead. I have said in an evil 
hour: perhaps I am wrong. 

The wife he got in exchange for his célibat was a very handsome 
woman and excellent mother, which we have so frequently heard to be 
the divine mission of woman. I do not entirely believe it. Old maids, 
when backed by a genteel competency, make the best aunts; but what 
married woman would ever have been allowed to publish—or—or—. 
Well, never mind what, Mr. Publisher: the moral of them is not less 
English than their grammar. The living he got in exchange too 
for his Fellowship was a good one; one of the best, or he would not 
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have been tempted to desert his monastic severities and seclusion for 
the genial sphere of county society. Then, too, let me ask, in a spirit 
of playful inquiry, what’s a boot to a wooden-legged man, or a hat 
without a head to put in it, or a stable without a horse? About the 
same as a good parsonage with a nursery and no child to embellish it. 
The Reverend Spencer Delapr® was thirty when his first daughter 
was born, and only four years older when his third and last came into 
the world. Alice, Edith, Constance: three charming names, and 
when our story opens three charming girls, in the first blush of 
womanhood, much given to good dressing and croquét. 

There can be no doubt that the Doctor, among other excellent 
qualities, had a just appreciation of his fellow-creatures. He adored 
and adorned good society. If you ask old Lady Blandish, she will 
tell you that there is no greater gentleman in the world than the 
Doctor. The old lady does not mean that villanous abuse of the 
word which is unfortunately too common, and which begins and ends 
with straight light hair and extreme quiet of demeanour; so that 
the modern gentlemanly man usually looks as great a fool as he is. 
But she means by “gentleman,” a man of polished manners, good 
presence, some learning, a taste for art (or a pretended one), and of a 
playful fancy, with which to embellish his ordinary conversation. To 
be sure, Lady Blandish does not care much about the moral character- 
istics of her models. She never asks whether they get in debt, which 
Doctor Delapr’ does not, or whether they are very strict in the per- 
formance of much self-imposed duty, which the Doctor also is not; 
whether they are self-restraining, devout, forgiving, and considerate, 
which latter, indeed, my relative is—for himself, and all who belong 
to him. 

It ought to be recollected that nearly forty years ago, when the 
Doctor took orders, this world, whatever may have been the case with 
the next, was differently arranged, especially for parsons. He came 
into it with the most orthodox notions. He had not changed ; he 
was not in fault; it was they. The people, the bishops, the very 
ministry itself. At all events, Church patronage went, as it still goes, 
in all sorts of ways; and a diocese may be had to-morrow, if there 
should chance to be a vacancy, without having edited a Greek play, 
or turned Old Mother Hubbard into Latin elegiacs. What the 
Doctor’s catechism had been was simple enough. Any man could see 
that by his carving: an useless accomplishment now. He was to 
assist the squire’s lady in her household entertainments, to play 
whist, sixpenny points, with the squire, or a hit at backgammon when 
there were no third or fourth hands; to help to shoot the covers at 
stated intervals; to confine himself within the limits of twenty 
minutes on Sunday ; and if need be, and the Fates were propitious, to 
marry the squire’s daughter, if nothing better turned up for her. It 
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is true Doctor Delapré had done nothing of these things, because he 
had been ordained on his Fellowship, and had never had them to do. 
But this was his creed, and he was ready to act up to it, as far as 
circumstances permitted, when a young man ; indeed, he partly looked 
for it in his coadjutors, all excepting the daughters; and had the 
curates been worth the trouble, he would have had an eye to his own. 
He was pretty well the squire of the parish as well as the parson; so 
that he did nothing very unorthodox in looking for eligible bait of that 
sort for his own reservoir. 

Just now he wanted a curate, and he had been so long without 
finding what he wanted, that he began to conceive the project of 
accepting what he could get. 

“Have you found a curate, papa dear?” said his eldest daughter, 
a dark-haired, handsome girl, who, having but little taste for the 
modern pattern, either hairy or otherwise, was not afraid to ask the 
question point-blank. 

“No, my dear, I have not; but here’s a letter strongly recom- 
mending a gentleman. He's a widower, but he has the highest 
testimonials.” 

“ That’s against him, sir,” said Miss Edith. 

“What? his testimonials? They’re from my friend the Bishop 
of ——.” 

“No, no; I mean his being a widower. If he’s any family he 
won't find room in the cottage,” replied the young lady. “ Besides, 
the bishop owes us something eligible. I do believe he sends his 
old fogies here on purpose that I mayn’t fall in love with them.” 

“Why so, Edith ?” inquired her father, looking perplexed. 

“Because years ago he promised to provide for my husband if 
ever I married a clergyman: he said he should so pity the poor man: 
it was when I had been teasing him. He was only a dean then.” 

“How is it, papa, that you can’t find a curate you like now? I am 
sure Mr. Beauclere and Mr. Primrose were very cheerful, gentlemanly 
men.” 

“There’s a strike among the curates,” said the Doctor, “so I must 
take the bishop's recommendation. He has one little girl only, I hear, 
so the cottage will do. I dare say he’s a very good fellow, and 
perhaps the bishop will have to provide for Edith after all.” 

As the curate in question lived a long way off, and did not write at 
all as if he enjoyed the amusement of coming a hundred miles to be 
looked at, and as the rector was just as averse to going the same 
distance to look at him, that desirable part of negotiation, a personal 
interview, was omitted. Besides, Dr. Delapre had a weak side 
even in the matter of curates, and a bishop’s recommendation, whne 
strong enough and to be depended upon, was one of them. So after 
two or three more Ictters, which were as highly satisfactory as a 
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Queen’s Speech or a diplomatic despatch (for they told nothing on 
either side but the stipend, which was liberal), the affair was concluded, 
and the new curate was to arrive at a given time. 

But a far greater fish was about arriving in the waters of De- 
cuma Magna cum Parvis, with whose advent neither the ladies nor 
the rector had much to do. The chapter of accidents, anxious as 
usual to favour worthy people, was alone to be blamed or praised, for 
sending a cousin. By the way, this same thing which the wicked call 
Luck, and the good Providence, never seems to do much for those who 
most trust it. When a man goes to work to help himself in spite of 
luck or providence, he appears to alight on his legs; but I know 
nothing so utterly descriptive of “ coming to grief,” in devout phrase- 
ology, as “trusting in providence.” It is the father of idleness, and 
apparently a father who never works for his children. As to luck, I 
do not believe in it at all, unless it mean pure hazard. I quite believe 
that there are mouths and there are loaves, but not made for one 
another, for the loaves fall just where the mouths are not, or else 
when they are so full as to find no room for more. 

Now Providence, or Luck, or the Chapter of Accidents, had sent a 
cousin to England exactly at this time, who ought to have been work- 
ing hard in India, to all ordinary intents and purposes. Cousin Tom 
had been an intimate friend of mine, and a plus mauvais sujet it 
would have been difficult to find, as far as his cousins were concerned. 
As to his uncle, it never entered his head that it was a gentlemanly 
thing to provide for his nephew, where any other means of getting rid 
of him could be found; and as to encouraging his visits !—why, 
hadn't he a duty to perform by his daughters since the loss of their 
mother? The event had affected the Doctor very much at the time ; 
but he has got over it so nicely that I quite forgot to mention it. 
Well, Tom Barnett, as you will admit, when you know how he lived 
and came to man’s estate (no other estate being at hand for him), and 
went out to India, and now came back again, was not so eligible a 
nephew as a man might have selected: that is, from the mass of 
nephews who are always on the look-out for respectable uncles. First 
of all young Tom, as a little boy, had enjoyed the advantages of a rich 
father in India, who had married a half-caste. He was sent to a 
Turkey-carpeted sort of place at Brighton, where he had thin bread- 
and-butter and dry socks as often as necessary; jam on his bread 
more frequently than it was necessary ; and a good licking not half so 
often as was necessary: the Reverend Jeremiah Plush not dealing in 
birch to those who could afford to go without it. His uncle (there 
were no cousins then) was tolerably civil to the boy during the vaca- 
tions, but hated the very sight of him: and no wonder. Then he 
went to Harrow, which wrought a most beneficial change ; for he was 
thrashed for cyervthing; even for being dark-complexioned (which 
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was his mother’s fault, poor woman !) ; they called him Nigger, and the 
blacks were rather at a discount then ; though since their bloodthirsty 
proceedings in Jamaica they have risen to a high place in the. estiam- 
tion of the philanthropists. When he left Harrow, whether it was the 
change of diet, or system, or the thrashings, I cannot tell, but a more 
honest, liberal, handsome, good fellow than Tom Barnett I never saw. 

His father, as I have told you, was a rich man at that time; and 
his uncle, who had come into residence at Decuma Magna, and had 
his three little girls and his handsome wife, had become exceedingly 
civil. _ Altogether things looked rosy with Tom Barnett. 

Within a few years, and I am speaking of only a few years ago, it 
had become the fashion to finish what ought to have been a gentle- 
man’s education by some twelvemonths or more of a private tutor. 
The reason is obvious: the Duke of Wellington, I mean the Hero of 
Waterloo, got it into his head that subalterns ought to know how to spell ; 
and as spelling, with English history and geography, with French, 
mathematics, and the use of the clay pipe, could not be included in the 
public school curriculum at 200/. a year, it was absolutely necessary to 
go elsewhere for it. In consequence of this, I, for instance, was put down 
in a village in a north-western county, at the house of a crammer, 
or tutor, or coach: for he was known by all three “sobriquets,” 
according to the estimation in which he was held by the speaker. -If 
there be anything derogatory in the first or last, I beg to repudiate it : 
for a better fellow, a sounder scholar, a more orthodox churchman, it 
would be difficult to meet. Still there is a something in the first, at 
all events, which carries with it an unworthy implication, and a free- 
dom in the last—an University provincialism perhaps—which augurs 
less of respect than we feel for the tutor. 

It was at this place that I found my friend, Tom Barnett, with four 
or five others of different characters and capabilities; but all, like 
myself, turned out from a career of youthful delinquency to be holy- 
stoned, or polished into shape, in the few months that remained to us. 

In some cases a whisper is perhaps the loudest voice in which you 
can speak. It is so in a country village or town, which may be 
likened to a whispering gallery. It conveys the sound unerringly to 
the most distant corners: not unfrequently with a great exaggeration 
of noise and matter. In the present case, there was a great deal of 
truth in what was said, and it reached my ears from unimpeachable 
testimony, as it had already the ears of my “collaborateurs.” This 
latter word is an euphemism, but conveys my meaning, with a com- 
pliment to myself. ‘l'om Barnett had been there longer than was 
usual with young men. He must, by his appearance, have been at 
least twenty: considerably older than any of us. His habits, too, 
were different: for he neither drank beer at the public-houses, drew 
caricatures in church of the rector or his curate, nor missed lecture to 
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attend a cock-fight, for which amusement the neighbourhood was 
rather famous. All this one could have forgiven. But then he 
neither boated nor played cricket with us. He was a member neither 
of the Jolly Anglers, nor the Round Robins, nor was he the owner of 
a highly-bred terrier, kept for the pleasure of fighting or rat-hunting 
at so much a dozen: say six shillings to “us gents ;” and “the sport 
was cheap at the money,” and for this we did not like him: it took a 
little time to reconcile me to my convictions, for I found out after- 
wards what a really good fellow he was, and the secret of his unto- 
ward and unaffected melancholy. 

His father, at all times an eccentric person, I believe, after his 
mother’s death had become more than ever speculative and erratic. 
A year or so after Tom Barnett’s removal from Harrow to our tutor’s, 
at Cramfield, funds had begun to be irregularly transmitted, then to 
cease altogether, until eventually it became clear to Tom’s tutor, that 
the boy must be turned adrift, or must finish his education upon 
speculation. Letter after letter was sent to Mr. Barnett, but without 
eliciting a reply ; and Tom himself began to be seriously alarmed at 
his father’s continued silence. Independently of his natural anxiety, 
he was much distressed at the position in which he was placed towards 
his tutor; and an application to his uncle, the late Fellow of All 
Souls, though successful in procuring a present supply for himself, did 
nothing towards guaranteeing any definite supplies for educational or 
fitting-out purposes. Rather the reverse: for had not the late Fellow 
become a married man with three children, and the demands of a wife 
and a parish upon him? Had he not a position in the county to 
maintain, and could it be done if he recognised the claims of a nephew 
of twenty, who was bent on a civil appointment in India, and the 
needful amount of funds for the acquisition of this purpose ? and what 
a broken reed was that precious brother of his wife, who had made 
three fortunes and lost them again ; who had passed a year or two 
among the native Caffres, on horseflesh and split peas; and was now 
as likely as not to have joined a Mahommedan corps in the Punjaub, 
after having irretrievably ruined himself by an unsuccessful monopoly 
of Indian cotton. There was nothing to be got by any such guarantee, 
and Dr. Delapre was purely orthodox, and not disposed to play the 
Samaritan. If Tom had been the squire’s son it might have been dif- 
ferent, to be sure ; but Tom’s father was the second brother of Mrs. 
Delapre, not the first ; and, like all second sons without expectations, 
a bit of a seapegrace. To be just to the Doctor, the man’s own family 
had never taken to him very kindly ; what with his marriage, and his 
sudden losses rather than his gains, and his eccentricities, he had made 
a mess of it; and young Tom shared in the disgrace of his father, 
more or less, according to times, which were now very bad. 

So Tom took to reading instead of cricket ; he realized his situation, 
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which is a great thing, and the Jolly Anglers and Round Robins saw 
him no more. He shut himself up with his books; and though he 
was decently civil to us all, he was intimate with none, excepting me, 
and that intimacy would not bear the name of friendship. His sorrows 
were guessed at, after a time, and his motives respected, as they 
should have been, by those who got so far down in conjectural ana- 
lysis. He became moderate and self-restraining in all matters con- 
nected with our domestic arrangements ; and I have seen old Grant, 
as we called him, though he was not old at all, watch him with a 
mournful interest, as he declined to join in any general excursion or 
recreation which entailed expense. Minnie, a little girl, Grant’s only 
child, was his playfellow; and as he was necessarily more at home 
than we were, we felt no jealousy that he had become the companion 
of his tutor and the little girl, almost to our exclusion. 

“So you're off to-morrow, Charlie,” said he to me, the night before 
I was to go into residence at Oxford ; “I dare say you think me a very 
queer fellow, and so I am; but I don’t mind telling you the reason, 
and I hope we shall meet some day when I shan’t be ashamed of it.” 

He said these words with a feeble attempt at a smile, but with a 
little bashfulness of manner and a trembling voice, whilst I wetted 
the cigar I was smoking, and pretended to twirl the leaf round in my 
fingers, an operation by which I escaped looking at him. 

“T dare say you think me a very queer fellow, for never going out, 
boating, or larking, as I used to: but, you know, I’m forced to read 
hard now, and—and—so——” Here he rather came to a halt, so I felt 
bound to help him, which I did with a lie, for which I hope I shall be 
forgiven. 

“ Not at all, Tom: you're quite right: we all said so: the exami- 
nation’s a stiff one.” 

“Well, it isn’t quite that. I should like to tell you the truth, only 
don’t tell the other fellows. I know that Grant has been put to very 
heavy expenses for me. I haven’t seen my father since I was a boy, 
and as to my uncles and aunts, they don’t care to do anything for me, 
except give me a dinner, and not always that. I know we must owe 
Grant a great deal of money, and he can’t afford to lose it. So, as 
my uncles won't pay, and my father can’t, I suppose—for I’ve never 
heard of him this two years—I’ve undertaken to do it myself. At 
first Grant wouldn’t hear of it. He behaved like a trump, in the 
kindest and most liberal way in the world; but now that it’s gone on 
such a time, I couldn’t stand it. I should have run away, or done 
something, but for his kindness. I’m to go to India if I get through ; 
and I have sworn that I'll slave night and day till I pay him every 
farthing, and something handsome besides, if it was only for that 
darling little Minnie, whom I love as if she were my sister.” Here 
he blushed, although there was no great need for it,as the young lady 
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was only fourteen. Then we took leave of one another for the night ; 
and the next day he said, as I got into the fly to go down to the 
railway: “ Well, good-bye, old fellow; give us a line now and then, 
and you shall hear from me when I’ve anything in India worth telling, 
if I only get well through this confounded examination.” His confidence 
in himself was increasing, and this confidence reposed in me had had 
a beneficial effect upon both of us; for I learnt to respect him, and 
then all my old liking came back. I was uncomplimentary towards 
his uncles in my language, one of whom was a distant connection of 
my own; and wished I could have afforded to lend him the money on 
the spot, which, indeed, I could not. 

For some time we lost sight of one another. An occasional letter 
passed between us ; but it was a very occasional one. The last two, before 
he went to India, and I went in for my “smalls,” were remarkable 
only for their total discrepancy. Mine detailed the best five-and-thirty 
minutes I had ever seen with Drake, and in which I gave him to 
understand that I was anywhere but “out of it;” and his gave me a 
full account of his successful examination, and the high hopes with 
which he was about to sail. 

From that time I heard little of Tom Barnett. I took my degree, 
with some difficulty—the Right Hon. R——- L—— was one of the 
examiners that year—and then I migrated into the country, where I 
shot snipe and rode to hounds. For a year or two I forgot my old 
friend and his aspirations. My tutor kept up a desultory corre- 
spondence with me, and I saw something of my distant relations, the 
Delaprés. No man could have lived in shire without it. At last 
I heard from Tom: a long confidential letter, considering our acquaint- 
ance and uninterrupted silence. He had plenty to tell. His father had 
been heard of—thousands of miles up the country, in the North-West 
Provinces—while Tom was working hard in Calcutta. They had never 
met; nor at that distance, “Intervalla vides humane commoda,” were they 
likely to do so. He was aide-de-camp to some rajah, who loved fighting 
better than obedience, and is supposed to have carried all his wealth 
upon his person. At all events, none of it found its way to Tom, who 
continued steadily plodding, now in the collectorate, now a stipendiary 
magistrate; at one time studying the people, at another their dialects. 
He evinced so much more than ordinary common sense, that he was con- 
sidered much too capable to be taken out of a subordinate department. 
The collection of the taxes is the first consideration, and the adminis- 
tration of justice was to be committed to the fools. The latter part 
of Tom Barnett’s letter was highly characteristic of his old form. 
“ Never mind, I’ve done what I want. I’ve lived like a Pariah; I’ve 
avoided all temptation to better myself, as the kitchen-maid at Grant's 
was always proposing to do; and only two months back I forwarded 
to England a sum of money which covered all my expense, and some- 
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thing more, I hope; though I never shall repay our old friend for his 
kindness. What a genius for speculation he must have had when he 
trusted me! He’s quite thrown away in a country village. His ven- 
turous nature should have been in the market or on the Bourse. I 
haven’t sat on a stool, or opened a book, or done anything like work, 
since I paid the money. ‘The first day after, I went out pig-sticking, 
then I moved up to the jungle for a week's tiger-shooting—I’ve a 
skin for you—and since then I’ve been pretending to visit my collec- 
torate, but I don’t mean to begin again till next month. I wonder 
what Minnie will think! I suppose you’ve been to see them ever so 
many times.” “ Supposition tres forte, Milord,” said I to myself as 
I finished his letter. 


Part IT. 


For a long time after this nothing was heard of Tom Barnett, or his 
father. ‘They seem to have disappeared from the scene. Their friends 
and relations ceased to wonder what had become of them; and as 
those were few in number, it is not surprising that those attached to 
them by no bonds should have long ceased to inquire after them. 
One’s friends do forget one, most inexplicably, in absence. A really 
good warm heart is so capacious in its affections, and so gracious in its 
expansion, that it soon finds new objects for the exercise of its powers ; 
and what we who are not gifted in this way esteem a radical defect, 
is in truth a virtue. At all events the position may be defended. A 
man’s enemies now are not half so forgetful. I have known constant 
inquiries to be made after a subaltern, who had gone abroad, by a Jew 
whom he was said to have scandalously ill-treated in an affair of 
money ; always a sore point with these successors of the patriarchs. 
At this present moment the most affectionate interest is being felt in a 
young fellow who sailed for Sydney a great many months back, by a 
man who ought to have forgotten his very existence; for he behaved 
most disgracefully to him, by borrowing his money, and proposing 
marriage to his daughter. His own family have ceased to mention 
his name; and he has not a friend upon earth, to judge by their 
silence. The very house-dog has left off his wailing, and would not 
recognise him in his newly-adopted beard and moustaches, an orna- 
ment more honoured by the disguise that it lends than the improve- 
ment it imparts. It has been suggested, in this latter case, that a 
writ for the money, and an action for breach of promise, have some- 
thing to do with this affectionate remembrance ; but the very hopeless- 
ness of the case forbids us to rely upon this reasoning. There was 
one of Tom’s acquaintances, to be sure, who still took a lively interest 
in his proceedings, and this was his old tutor. Mr. Grant occasionally 
inquired of him by letter of his successes; of his business; of his 
“whereabouts,” The latter I knew nothing about, and not much of 
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the former. For my last letters had miscarried, and Tom had never 
written to me at all. I had been too singularly, culpably indifferent 
on the subject of Minnie. At the end of seven years I did hear of 
him; and I carried my intelligence where I thought it ought to be 
welcome, considering the first wants of a family of daughters. 

‘How are you ?—delighted to see you,” said the rector, squeezing 
my hand, and addressing me with a bonhomie that is only used 
towards favoured guests or successful authors. “Anything new in 
the country ?” 

Well, there was nothing new in the country; there never is, that I 
can make out ; and ours is permanently barren in that respect: so I 
confessed that there was nothing new. ‘ Hundsden’s collar-bone is 
better, and he has promised to sell the Warrior, as his ‘wife insists 
upon it.” 

“ Of course, quite right too; that’s the third fall he has given him,” 
replied Dr. Delapr’. Here two of the young ladies entered the room. 

“*T don’t know,” said I; “ he’s one of the best horses in the country ; 
very fast, and exceedingly clever, only a little hard to hold.” 

“Yes, yes, very true; but then poor Mrs. Hundsden! one must 
have some regard to her feelings.” It was understood, and tolerably 
well authenticated, that the rector of Decuma Magna had had very 
little consideration for the late Mrs. Delapre. Here the last of the 
young ladies came in and saluted me. 

“Tf this weather lasts, we shall soon have summer here; have you 
begun cricket yet, Mr. ?” gaid Alice, the oldest. 

“Not yet. Our opening day is next Monday.” 

“ And what are you going to do about the archery this season ?” 

“We shall give up the ground to you three days in the week. 
That’s where the more brilliant triumphs are always obtained ;” and I - 
bowed all round. 

“ Farceur, comme toujowrs,” said Miss Edith, who affected the 
French tone ; and it became her exceedingly well. 

“T hope we shall often have the pleasure of witnessing your skill 
during the summer ;” and again I made a general sweep. 

“Not mine, I can assure you,” said Miss Constance, a charming 
girl of about nineteen, of the Dudu pattern, “it’s much too warm. 
Besides you, or Captain Archer, are sure to get the prizes.” 

“Victorem victe,’ said I, unconsciously returning to Eton and 
Ovid. 

“Now, papa, what's that? I’m sure it’s something he doesn’t dare 
to say in English,” said one of the Graces, I forget which. 

. Very likely, my dear; something too complimentary. He’s been 
to town lately and touched up his manners——.’ 


“And his Latin too. I wish he would give us a translation. Is 
town very full ?” 
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“Not yet. The people are only just coming from the country.” 

“Then you saw none of your friends,” said the rector, who was 
above knowing the winter settlers, unless it might be a member of 
Parliament here and there. 

“No, I think not. Though, by the way, I did see an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, who inquired after you. I met Tom Barnett.” 

“Tom Barnett!” said the old gentleman, with as much surprise as 
could well be expressed on so smooth a brow. And the young ladies, 
who had doubtless heard the early history of Cousin Tom, re-echoed 
the sentiment and the surprise. 

“ And what in the name of fortune brought him back to England ? 
I fear he’s but a mawvais sujet, not likely to do much good for him- 
self. I was in hopes he was settled in India.” 

“So he was; but he seems to dislike living there, and talks of 
winding up his affairs, and living in England.” 

“ Does he? how like his father! I suppose the winding up won't 
give him much trouble?” And the rector smiled, though not as if he 
felt much pleasure at the intelligence. 

“Well, he rather seemed to think it would.” 

“Some scrape, I’m afraid—his poor father over again.” 

“T never had the pleasure of Mr. Barnett’s acquaintance: and as 
he has been dead about eight months, I’m not likely to make it now,” 
said I, waiting for a further opportunity, which, after some more con- 
versation on parish matters and a projected wedding, came off. 

“You didn’t hear any further particulars, I suppose, of Mr. Barnett’s 
late career? for we've not heard of him for years.” 

“Tom said something about his having returned from the north- 
west with some money, which he invested in a lucrative concern in 
Calcutta.” The rector and the rector’s daughters became equally 
attentive. “And Tom seems to have turned it to good account, for he 
brought over nearly a hundred thousand pounds, and is looking for an 
eligible investment. If he goes back, he says it will be to dispose of 
some valuable property of his own, which pays him about two thousand 
a year, independent of the rest.” The smile that played now upon 
the family features was a more benignant one; and the young ladies 
at all events, I won’t swear to the rector, responded in chorus, not 
Tom Barnett, but—‘ Cousin Tom.” 

“Alice, my dear, let’s have luncheon; you'll want something after 
your ride.” And I did take luncheon. It was a very cheerful meal, 
and before I went away, I was glad to see that my friend and very 
distant relative had learnt the name of the hotel in which Tom 
Barnett was staying. 

A man with three daughters, all tolerably good-looking, has a great 
advantage over his neighbours with a lesser or a greater number. 
There is something mystical in the number three: and a moderate 
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share of beauty goes a great way. There is less room for criticism 
and more for general admiration. They are sure to be called the 
Graces, or, as an Irishman said, the Muses, who only come out three 
at a time in wet weather. I never heard them called the Fates or 
the Furies. They go into the world with a certain prestige, which 
never deserts them till one happens to get married. Now, this was 
the case with Delapré and his daughters. There was no more impos- 
ing sight in the country than to see this ecclesiastical aristocrat walk 
up the ball-room with three well-dressed, handsome girls. They 
would have been missed in a moment, too, at any archery meeting, 
or croquét party; and as to ordinary society, there was always one 
to be found to remind you of the other two. I have seen only 
daughters, much handsomer than any of the rector’s, walk through 
the room with far less éclat, whatever real advantages they might 
derive from that awri sacra fames which comes with matutinal 
reflection. 

These three girls were not beauties. They were simply good- 
looking ; but made the most of it. They were always well dressed ; 
knew the advantage of a good toilette, free from tags and rags, which 
may be said to belong to the threepenny ribbon style, and which 
can be imitated by the young women at the draper’s with eminent 
success. First impressions were greatly in their favour; and as they 
were clever, lady-like: (and with a shrewd sense of good-natured 
humour), exceedingly entertaining, those impressions were confirmed 
at every step. I cannot even now understand why they were called 
the Graces, excepting for the number; though I can well understand 
why they were much sought after, and welcome in every house where 
they had once made their way. The rector was exceedingly proud of 
them, and equally fond of them: and as his wife had been dead some 
years, he regarded the acquisition of a suitable match for each of them 
as his peculiar duty. So it was in some sort, because there was none 
else to take it off his hands; but I need hardly tell the experienced 
reader, that whenever a man sets about a woman’s business he makes 
a mess of it. I do not see the utter impossibility of a prime minister 
in petticoats. Woman might drive a team, command an army, hold 
the silver sculls, or ride for the Derby, perhaps with some incongruity ; 
but she would be at home compared to a match-making papa, if he 
had any real sense of the gentleman about him. Conceive his selec- 
tion of the eligible partis, then his uncouth efforts to give a dis- 
interested invitation, general or particular ; his curious inability to play 
his fish when hooked; and his conscientiousness of having some- 
thing to do unfitted to his nature and position: his uncertainty as to 
what to say, or when to say it; when to sit in the room, when to 
leave it; and his constant blunders and no less ridiculous endeavours 
to correct them, which render him the laughing-stock of his neigh- 
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bours, the béte-noire of his daughters, and, possibly, the victim of a 
designing impostor. Women are not all equally acute at the game, 
fortunately for us; they make mistakes sometimes, of course; but 
they are never ungraceful performers at it, unless hampered with an 
inherent vulgarity, which we do not contemplate as belonging to 
decent society. 

Now, I have not, or rather had not, the slightest idea how 
Dr. Delapr’ managed matters ; but there was the patent fact that Tom 
Barnett, in the course of three weeks from my visit, was about to 
become the honoured guest of the rector. To be sure, I have since 
heard the delicate way in which he approached the subject : positively 
mentioning in his first’ letter the anxiety of the ladies to make their 
cousin Tom’s acquaintance, congratulating him on his accession to 
such a handsome fortune, and painting the charms of his daughters in 
such glowing colours, as to remind Tom of two things, which ought at 
least to have been kept in the back-ground—his own newly-acquired 
importance in his uncle’s eyes, and the necessity of caution in such a 
Circzean cavern, where women were concerned. It took him a week to 
answer the letter, and when he did so in the affirmative, it was done 
as a matter of civility, and that he might finish a visit of one week to 
them by one of two or three to me. 

“He’s not half so good-looking as Captain Archer,” said Alice, as 
she sat before her bed-room fire, on the first night of his arrival ; 
“though I don’t see for what papa used to abuse him. He seems very 
good-natured.” 

“ His hands and feet are enormous, dear,” said Edith, “and he’s 
just the sort of person to get fat as he gets older.” 

“'That’s the sedentary life he’s been leading,” said Constance. “I 
rather like fat people; not that I think Cousin Tom is so at all. What 
ought we to call him? We used to call him Tom when we were 
little, you know; but I suppose that wouldn’t be right now. Has 
any one seen the new curate ?” 

Yes, papa had seen him; but no one else, and he had said nothing 
about him. As it was Saturday, however, it wouldn’t be long before 
they all had that opportunity. 

“ He’s to read for me this morning,” said the Doctor, “and you can 
hear him preach this afternoon.” This was at breakfast. It was not 
a subject that interested Tom Barnett ; and however they might have 
felt, the girls gave no vent to their sentiments. They dressed them- 
selves as usual, plainly, but very handsomely ; bonnets just as large as 
they ought to be; hair, not the latest, but most becoming style, 
worthy of Isidore ; and then they all went to church. 

“Do you know your new curate’s an old friend of mine, sir?” said 
Tom at lunch. 

“No, I did not, Tom. How came you to know Mr. Grant ?” 
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“He was my tutor after I left Eton. I don’t know why he has 
given up taking pupils, or what brought him here.” 

“ He’s a friend of our bishop ; so he’s as well in the diocese—out of 
sight out of mind.” Tom had not acquired sufficient polish in London 
or Calcutta to resist saying that he had always found it so. 

“Do you know much of him ?” after a pause. 

“Not yet. He only arrived yesterday. He had the strongest 
recommendations of a private kind. He looks like a gentleman.” 

“And he is one. One of the best fellows that ever lived. I 
owe——” Here Tom suddenly checked himself, for he could not have 
gone on without appearing to cast an intentional reflection on his 
own family. . 

“He is so much older than we expected. Did you see his little 
girl in church ?” inquired one of the Misses Delapré. 

“His little girl?” said Tom. “No. I didn’t know he had one: 
that was Minnie Grant that sat in the large pew, that you call the 
Dangerfield pew. I haven’t seen her for six or seven years, but she’s 
not altered a bit, only grown. I should have known her anywhere.” 

“What!” exclaimed all three, “that beautiful girl, that we thought 
wes a niece of old Lady Dangerfield? Ob impossible! That can’t 
be Miss Grant. Why, I believe he’s not very well off now ; she doesn’t 
look at all like a curate’s daughter.” 

“T don’t know what curates’ daughters do look like, but that’s 
Minnie Grant, and you'll find her one of the nicest girls in England.” 
Saying which Tom Barnett strolled through the open window on to the 
lawn. 

“How very odd, now,” said Alice; “that’s so like papa! If the 
bishop had sent a hippopotamus or a gorilla he would have thought it 
right to give it a trial, at least. But I’m glad Cousin Tom gives a 
good report, for I like the look of Mr. Grant amazingly. I don't 
think he looks too old at all. He'll do admirably for Edith, and as to 
the girl, she’s positively charming. Connie, dear, we'll go and get her 
here to-morrow.” 

To do the three sisters justice, they set to work to make themselves 
as amiable as possible: and they succeeded, as far as Minnie Grant 
was concerned, very easily. They soon found out that Tom’s report 
was not too high of either father or daughter: and although the 
former was not in affluent circumstances, neither he nor Minnie were 
persons to be ashamed of. The rector had no such paltry notions 
belonging to him, any more than his daughters. As to Tom himself, 
he announced his intention of accepting the worthy divine’s extended 
invitation, which was not given quite with the purpose to which it 
was being turned: and the old gentleman, though he never relaxed in 
the duties of host, felt that he had been playing his adversary’s game. 
The girls liked their cousin better every day, and very soon found out 
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that if the curate was not eligible, the curate’s daughter was very likely 
to become so. They had a respect for Tom’s constancy, when he told 
them about the little girl he used to swing im the garden, while the 
other fellows were gone to a cricket match, or out on the river. It 
was not so easy for Dr. Delapré to see it in the same light. 

I waited very patiently for about three weeks, hearing occasionally 
from Tom Barnett, for the purpose of postponing his visit to me each 
time. It gave me no inconvenience to wait: and I was amused at the 
talents of the old rector, and only curious to know to which of the 
three Tom had attached himself. I should certainly have recommended 
Connie myself. She was such a jovial, happy soul: so capable of 
appreciating a good fortune. Not that Alice or Edith were deficient 
in this respect—certainly not ; but they always struck me as being a 
little more capable of self-preservation : and Connie really was the best 
looking of the three, a sufficient reason for the preference of a com- 
parative stranger. His lengthened visit boded love-making: for he 
was the last person in the world to waste his sweetness in a country 
parsonage without some special object. However, I could only con- 
jecture, for I was too far off (the other end of the county, in fact) to 
go and look. 

At last he came. He was not in high spirits: rather the reverse, I 
thought. But sentiment will be served. So I said nothing, till one 
day he provoked the conversation by some remark. We were smoking 
after the rest of the family had gone to bed, a condition peculiarly 
favourable to confidential disclosures. I don’t ‘know how I got so far, 
but at last I said: “ Well, which is it, Tom? Out with it, old fellow.” 

He looked slyly at me, and then sheepishly at his cigar. “ Which 
do you think?” said he to me, as if he were going to disclose im- 
mediately. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said I, beginning to think. “Alice is the 
best fun. Said to be rather severe, mawvaise langue ; but perhaps you 
don’t care about that, if you don’t suffer. Edith! now that’s a nice 
girl, and very good-looking ; rather of the dignified order ; looks as if 
she was always carrying something on the top of her head. She'd 
keep a fool in order: you'll be thrown away upon the exercise of her 
good sense. Connie's the one for you;a regular woman and nothing 
else. She’s neither clever, nor stupid, but a very good girl; and I 
wish you luck, Tom.” 

“You're altogether wrong,” said Tom, laughing. 

“Do you mean to say you've escaped? You must have broken the 
Doctor’s heart with disappointment. Whatdo you suppose he expected 
every time you took a turn with him in the garden, or drank a bottle 
of the old gentleman’s 47 when nobody else was by? As to your 
cousins——” 

“Oh! they'll get over it very nicely.” 
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“Come, then, who is it? there must be somebody. You're bound 
to marry somebody, if you haven’t proposed to a cousin.” 

“Do you remember Minnie Grant ?” 

“ What, that little thing ? of course I do.” 

“She’s taller than either of my cousins, and much better looking.” 

“And when the d—1 did you see her? For old Grant has left 
Cramfield long ago.” 

“Who do you think is old Delapré’s new curate ?” 

“T didn’t know that he had one.” 

“Why Grant, our old coach. Good fellow that he was: there he 
is at Decuma Magna with his daughter. I always did like that little 
girl as you call her: and, ’pon my soul, I must marry her.” Here he 
shied the end of one cigar into the fire, and lit another, which he 
smoked most volubly for a minute or two. 

“Well, that’s easy enough; they're not likely to refuse such a 
Nabob as you, Tom. Old Grant, you know, came rather to grief 
about his pupils after you went. ‘Tried to make them work, and 
keep them straight ; and then he lost some money in the Swallowfield 
Mining Company—limited liability, of course. Nobody could pay up 
but himself, which limited its operations very effectually. There can’t 
be much difficulty there; not if Barkis is willmg—I mean Minnie 
herself.” 

“ T don’t know about that.” This was said, not gloomily, but rather 
sedately, as if there was an obstacle, but not utterly insurmountable. 

“Then you'd better inquire. Have you done so?” 

“No, I haven’t. Plenty of time before I go back again to Calcutta.” 

“ Well, you know best about that,” said I. 

“ The fact is, I don’t know what to make of old Grant. He used to 
be so tremendously civil to me. He was the best friend I ever had. I 
told you what he did forme. Why, I owe him every farthing I’ve got in 
the world. For my poor father was a very extraordinary person, and 
if I hadn’t gone out, I don’t think we should ever have heard of him 
or his money any more. So the first person I went to call on on 
Monday, after seeing him at church, was Grant; you may fancy my 
astonishment at seeing him in the reading-desk on Sunday. He was 
delighted to see me ; said all sorts of kind things, and so did Minnie: 
and I was thinking all the time how charming it would be if—if— 
well, you know what I mean—if we made it all square, that is, Minnie, 
you know.” Here Tom became so incoherent that I thought it as well 
to give him a lift, so I interrupted him by assuring him that I quite 
understood his generous intentions. Then he took a good drink of 
soda and sherry, and proceeded : 

“ Well, this went on for about a fortnight ; and I couldn’t help fancy- 
ing it was all right, though I hadn’t said anything about my prospects 
or intentions exactly ; but I thought he must know what I meant.” 
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“T hope you spoke more intelligibly to him than you did to me 
just now.” 

“T’m sure Minnie knew,” he began. 

“That's the main point: we'll manage the governor.” 

“T don’t know about that: for all of a sudden his manner quite 
changed ; and though he was exceedingly civil, he was as formal as if 
he had never seen me before. Left off calling me Tom, and. » 

“You know why, don’t you?” 

“ Not I; how should I?” 

“Somebody’s told him what a swell you are, and he’s afraid your 
uncle and the girls should think him as bad as themselves.” 

“Oh come, d it, old fellow, that isn’t true! Old Delapré’s 
been deuced kind ; and as to the girls, they’re as kind to Minnie as if 
she was their own sister.” 

“ Are they? Well, I’m glad of it. As she can’t be that, make her a 
cousin. The long and the short of it is, they’ve been telling him what 
a lot of money you've got, and he’s just the sort of fellow to fight shy 
of you. It will.all come right, if you’re sure of the woman—that’s the 
first thing.” 

“But I'm not. She wasn’t uncivil, but she was shy, and—and— 
not at all like what she was before.” 

“Ah! that’s it—I know all about it. It’s all right. Now you go 
to bed, and don’t set the house on fire. My mother never breakfasts 
till ten, but you may have yours at what time you like.” 

The next morning I woke early, and getting on my hack, I took the 
train to Decuma Magna, which was on our line, and walked up to 
what was called the Cottage, the usual residence of the curate of the 
parish, when he was rich enough to command the luxury of a furnished 
house to himself. 

“My old tutor was glad to see me, and Tom Barnett had not ex- 
aggerated the charms of his daughter: notwithstanding which I wonder 
the three barrels failed; and to this day I have my doubts about old 
Delapré’s management. 

We soon began talking about old times, and got easily enough to 
Tom Barnett. I was loud in his praise, and could see with half an 
eye that Minnie Grant was grateful. I did not manage to get much 
response out of her father; and at a good opportunity she left the 
room. 

“Do you know anything about Barnett’s affairs ?” presently said Mr. 
Grant—not carelessly, as affecting indifference, but somewhat pointedly. 
Ah! thought I, that’s it. I was certain of it. 

“Yes, I do;” and I related nearly what I knew, softening matters 
as much as I could, but not falling into the opposite error of pauperiz- 
ing my friend. “He worked very hard indeed for a time, as you 
perhaps know, and then his father’s death added considerably to 
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his funds. He’s over here in search of some investment for his 
property.” 

“ Do you know that positively!?” said my interrogator. 

“Yes, I do, positively ; he told me so himself.” 

“Well, I heard it before, but I scarcely believed it. I thought 
better of him,” added my late coach, sotto voce, with a sigh which did 
not escape me. 

“T don’t quite understand you, Mr. Grant. Tom is one of the most 
straightforward, honourable men in existence, and laboured day and 
night with a settled purpose——” 

“Justum et tenacem propositi viruwm,” murmured he again. “I 
had the highest opinion of young Barnett, I assure you, and even now 
I wish him every happiness.” 

“T don’t see why you should have changed your opinion of him 
only because his fortune has changed for the better.” 

“That’s it: and I don’t mind telling an old friend like you, that if 
Tom Barnett has come home in the flourishing condition I hear, he 
ought to have paid his just debts. If he had been poor still, I never 
should have thought of it.” 

“T should think he doesn’t owe a ten-pound note in the world.” 

“T should have thought not six or seven years ago. For I hardly 
regarded a few hundreds of my own as a debt: if I could have afforded 
it I would rather have made ita present, I was so fond of the boy: and 
I would rather give it now, and know that he couldn’t afford to pay, 
than have lost my good opinion of him.” 

“You—you don’t mean to say he has never discharged his debts to 
you ?” and the wonder expressed in my face seemed to stagger him. 

“ Indeed I do.” 

“Then all I can say is, that there’s some egregious mistake, which 
can be easily set right, for Tom Barnett is at my house now.” 

“ At your house!” and my old coach looked considerably upset. 

“ Yes, at my house, my dear Mr. Grant. Whither he came because 
he was unable to account for your change of manner towards him. It 
has grieved Tom very much, because he felt it to be utterly undeserved. 
There’s some mistake, some loss, or robbery ; but he’ll soon put that to 
rights.” And as I proceeded to unfold the story of Tom’s labours, his 
eventual success by dint of hard work, and his letter of rejoicing when 
he felt he could take one day’s pig-sticking or tiger-shooting with a 
clear conscience (not before he had paid his best friend and benefactor), 
I saw the tears standing in the eyes of my old tutor, who picked up a 
straw hat off the table, and went in search of Minnie. 

“So,” said I to myself, “it wasn’t false pride after all. He wants 
an honest man for a son-in-law, as well as a rich one.” 

That night, over our evening’s symposium, I made Cousin Tom per- 
fectly happy. Inquiry pointed to the dishonesty of a native clerk as 
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the cause of the misadventure, and before very long Tom so arranged 
matters that he married his first love—a not very common occurrence— 
and remained fox-hunting in England instead of returning to pig- 
sticking in India. 

Edith did not marry the curate ; and the three cousins were brides- 
maids at Tom’s wedding. Fortune has since put it out of their power 
to act in that capacity any more. 
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Modern Eccentrics. 


A CxHancery Jev D’ssprit. 


Sm Jonn Leacu was a famous leader in Chancery in his day; after- 
wards Vice-Chancellor, and finally Master of the Rolls. 


“Nor did he change, but kept in lofty place” 


the character assigned to him by Sir George Rose in a jew desprit, 
the point of which has suffered a little in the hands of Lord Eldon’s 
biographers, Mr. Horace Twiss and Lord Campbell. The true text, 
we know from the highest authority, ran thus: 


“Mr. Leach 
Made a speech, 
Angry, neat, and wrong ; 
Mr. Hart, 
On the other part, 
Was right, and dull, and long. 


“Mr. Parker 
Made the case darker, 
Which was dark enough without ; 
Mr. Cooke 
Cited a book, 
And the Chancellor said, ‘I doubt.’ ” 


Mr. Twiss goodnaturedly suggests that “Parker” was taken merely 
for the rhyme; but we are assured that this was not so, and that the 
verses represent the actual order and identities of the argument. By 
the favour of the accomplished author we are enabled to lay before our . 
readers his own history of this production. “In my earliest year at 
the Bar, sitting idle and listless rather than listening, on the back 
benches of the Court, Vesey, junior, the reporter, put his note-book 
into my hand, saying, ‘ Rose, I am obliged to go away. If anything 
oceurs, take a note for me.’ When he returned, I gave him back his 
note-book, and in it the fair Report, in effect, of what had taken place 
in his absence ; and of course thought no more about it. My short 
Report was so far en regle, that it came out in numbers, though 
certainly lege solutis. It was about four or five years afterwards— 
when I was beginning to get into business—that I had a motion to 
make before the Chancellor. Taking up the paper (the Morning 
Chronicle) at breakfast, I there, to my surprise and alarm, saw my 
unfortunate Report. ‘Here's a pretty business! said I; ‘ pretty 
chance haye I, having thus made myself known to the Court as 
satirizing both Bench and Bar.’ ‘ Well, as Twiss truly narrates, I 
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made my motion. The Chancellor told me to ‘take nothing’ by it, 
and added, ‘And, Mr. Rose, in this case, the Chancellor does not 
doubt.’ But Twiss has not told the whole story. The anecdote, as 
he has left it, conveys the notion of a taunting displeased retaliation, 
and reminds one of the Scotch judge, who, after pronouncing sentence 
of death upon a former companion whom he had found it difficult to 
beat at chess, is alleged to have added, ‘And now, Donald, my man, 
I’ve check-mated you for once !’ 

“Tf Twiss had applied to me (I wish he had, for Lord Eldon’s sake), 
I might have told him what Lord Eldon, in his usual consideration 
for young beginners, further did. Thinking that I might be (as I in 
truth was) rather disconcerted at so unexpected a contretemps, he sent 
me down a note to the effect that, so far from being offended, he had 
been much pleased with a playfulness attributed to me, and ho 
now that business was approaching me, I should still find leisure for 
some relaxation; and he was afterwards invariably courteous and 
kind; nay, not only promised me a silk gown, but actually—credite 
Posteri—invited me to dinner. I have never known how that scrap 
(which, like a chancery suit which it reports, promises to be stne-final) 
found its way into print.”—Quarterly Review. 


Horaczk Wapoitr’s CHATTELS SAVED BY A TALISMAN. 


In the Spring of 1771, Walpole’s house, in Arlington Street, was 
broken open in the night, and all his cabinets and trunks forced 
and plundered. The Lord of Strawberry was at his villa, when he 
received, by a courier, intelligence of the burglary. In an admirable 
letter to Sir Horace Mann, he thus narrates the sequel: “I was a 
good quarter of an hour before I recollected that it was very becoming 
to have philosophy enough not to care about what one does care, for, 
if you don’t care, there's no philosophy in bearing it. I despatched 
my upper servants, breakfasted, fed the bantams as usual, and made 
‘no more hurry to town than Cincinnatus would, if he had lost a 
basket of turnips. I left in my drawers 270J. of bank-bills, and three 
hundred guineas, not to mention all my gold and silver coins, some 
inestimable miniatures, a little plate, and a good deal of furniture, 
under no guard but that of two maidens. * * * When I arrived, my 
surprise was by no means diminished. I found in three different 
chambers, three cabinets, a large chest, and a glass case of china wide 
open, the locks not picked, but forced, the doors of them broken to 
pieces. You will wonder that this should surprise me when I had 
been prepared for it. Oh! the miracle was, that I did not find, nor to 
this hour have found, the least thing missing. In the cabinet of 
modern medals there were, and so there are still, a series of English 
coins, with downright John Trot guineas, half-guineas, shillings, 
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sixpences, and every kind of current money. Not a single piece was 
removed. Just so in the Roman and Greek cabinet; though in the 
latter were some drawers of papers, which they had tumbled and 
scattered about the floor. A great Exchequer chest, that belonged to 
my father, was in the same room. Not being able to force the lock, 
the philosophers (for thieves that steal nothing deserve the title much 
more than Cincinnatus or I) had wrenched a great flapper of brass 
with such violence as to break it into seven pieces. The trunk 
contained a new set of chairs of French tapestry, two screens, rolls of 
prints, and a suit of silver stuff that I had made for the King’s 
wedding. All was turned topsy-turvy, and nothing stolen. The 
glass case and cabinet of shells had been handled as roughly by these 
impotent gallants. Another little table with drawers, in which, by 
the way, the key was left, had been opened too, and a metal standish, 
that they ought to have taken for silver, and a silver hand-candlestick 
that stood upon it, were untouched. Some plate in the pantry, and 
all my linen just come from the wash, had no more charms for them 
than gold or silver. In short, I could not help laughing, especially 
as the only two moveables neglected were another little table with 
drawers and the money, and a writing-box with the bank-notes, both 
in the same chamber where they made the first havoc. In short, 
they had broken out a panel in the door of the area, and unbarred 
and unbolted it, and gone out at the street-door, which they left wide 
open at five o’clock in the morning. A passenger had found it s0, 
and alarmed the maids, one of whom ran naked into the street, and 
by her cries waked my Lord Romney, who lives opposite. The poor 
creature was in fits for two days, but at first, finding my coachmaker’s 
apprentice in the street, had sent him to Mr. Conway, who imme- 
diately despatched him to me before he knew how little damage I had 
received, the whole of which consists in repairing the doors and locks 
of my cabinets and coffer. 

“ All London is reasoning on this marvellous adventure, and not 
an argument presents itself that some other does not contradict. I 
insist that I have a talisman. You must know that last winter, being 
asked by Lord Vere to assist in settling Lady Betty Germaine’s 
auction, I found in an old catalogue of her collection this article, ‘ The 
Black Stone into which Dr. Dee used to call his Spirits.” Dr. Dee, you 
must know, was a great conjuror in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and 
has written a folio of the dialogues he held with his imps. I asked 
eagerly for this stone ; Lord Vere said he knew of no such thing, but, 
if found, it should certainly be at my service. Alas! the stone was 
gone. This winter I was again employed by Lord Frederick Camp- 
bell, for I am an absolute auctioneer, to do him the same service about 
his father’s [the Duke of Argyle’s] collection. Among other odd 
hings, he produced a round piece of shining black marble in a leathern 
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case, as big as the crown of a hat, and asked me what that could 
possibly be? I screamed out, ‘Oh, Lord! I am the only man in Eng- 
land that can tell you! it is Dr. Dee’s black stone! It certainly is; 
Lady Betty had formerly given away or sold, time out of mind, for she 
was a thousand years old, that part of the Peterborough collection 
which contained Natural Philosophy. So, or since, the Black Stone 
had wandered into an auction, for the lotted paper is still on it. The 
Duke of Argyle, who bought everything, bought it; Lord Frederick 
gave it to me; and if it was not this magical stone, which is only of 
high polished coal, that preserved my chattels, in truth I cannot guess 
what did.” 

At the Strawberry Hill sale, in 1842, this precious relic was sold 
for 127. 12s., and is now in the British Museum ; it was described in 
the catalogue as “a singularly interesting and curious relic of the su- 
perstition of our ancestors—the celebrated Speculum of Kennel Coal, 
highly polished, in a leathern case. It is remarkable for having been 
used to deceive the mob by the celebrated Dr. Dee, the conjuror, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, &c.” When Dee fell into disrepute, 
and his chemical apparatus and papers, and other stock-in-trade, were 
destroyed by the mob, who made an attack upon his house, this Black 
Stone was saved. It appears to be nothing more than a polished piece 
of cannel coal ; but this is what Butler means when he says : 


“ Kelly did all his feats upon 
The devil's looking-glass—a stone.” 


Norwoop Gipsizs. 


Two centuries ago, Norwood, in Surrey, was celebrated as the haunt 
of many of the gipsy tribe, who in the summer time pitched their 
blanket-tents beneath the shady trees. Thus we find Pepys re- 
cording a visit to the place, under the date of August 11, 1688 :— 

“ This afternoon, my wife, and Mercer, and Deb, went with Pelling 
the gipsies at Lambeth, and have their fortunes told; but what they 
did, I did not enquire.” [Norwood is in the southern part of Lambeth 
parish. | 

From their reputed knowledge of futurity, the Norwood gipsies were 
often consulted by the young and credulous. This was particularly 
the case some sixty or seventy years ago, when it was customary among 
the working class and servants of London to walk to Norwood on the 
Sunday afternoon, to have their fortunes told ; and also to take refresh- 
ment, at the Gipsy House, said to have been first licensed in the reign 
of James I.; the house long bore on its sign-post a painting of the 
deformed figure of Margaret Finch, the Queen of the Gipsies. 

The register of Beckenham, under the date of October 24, 1740, 
records the burial of Margaret Finch, who lived to the age of 109 
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years. “After travelling’over various parts of the kingdom (during 
the greater part of a century), she settled at Norwood, whither her 
great age, and the fame of her fortune-telling, attracted numerous 
visitors. From a habit of sitting on the ground, with her chin rest- 
ing on her knees, the sinews became so contracted that she could not 
rise from that posture. After her death they were obliged to inclose 
her body in a deep square box. Her funeral was attended by two 
mourning-coaches ; a sermon was preached on the occasion, and a 
great concourse of people attended the ceremony.” There is an 
engraved portrait of this gipsy queen, from a drawing made in 1739. 

In the summer of 1815, the gipsies of Norwood were “ apprehended 
as vagrants, and sent in three coaches to prison ;” and this magisterial 
interference, and the increase of houses and population, have long since 
driven the gipsies from their haunts ; but the association is preserved 
in the Gipsy Hill station of the Crystal Palace Railway. 


A Gourmanp Pauysicran. 


Dr. George Fordyce, the anatomist and chemical lecturer, was 
accustomed to dine every day, for more than twenty years, at Dolly’s 
Chop-house, in Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster Row. His researches 
in Comparative Anatomy had led him to conclude that man, through 
custom, eats oftener than nature requires, one meal a day being suf- 
ficient for that noble animal, the lion. He made the experiment on 
himself at his favourite dining-house, and finding it successful, he con- 
tinued the following regimen for the above term of years :— 

At four o'clock, his accustomed dinner hour, he entered Dolly’s 
Chop-house, and took his seat at a table always reserved for him, on 
which were instantly placed a silver tankard full of strong ale, a bottle of 
port wine, and a measure containing a quarter of a pint of brandy. The 
moment the waiter announced him, the cook put a pound and a half 
of rump steak on the gridiron ; and on the table some delicate trifle, as 
a bonne bouche, to serve until the steak was ready. This delicacy was 
sometimes half a broiled chicken, sometimes a plate of fish; when he 
had eaten this, he took a glass of his brandy, and then proceeded to 
devour his steak. We say devour, because he always ate as rapidly as 
if eating for a wager. When he had finished his meat, he took the 
remainder of his brandy, having, during his dinner, drunk the tankard 
of ale, and afterwards the bottle of port. 

The Doctor then adjourned to the Chapter Coffee-house, in Pater- 
noster Row, and stayed while he sipped a glass of brandy-and-water. 
It was then his habit to take another at the London Coffee-house, and 
a third at the Oxford, after which he returned to his house in Essex 
Street, to give his lecture on chemistry. He made no other meal till 
his return next day, at four o'clock, to Dolly’s. 
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Bricuton Races Turrry YEARS SINCE. 


Brighton Races, like most other Brighton amusements, took their 
rise from the patronage of George IV. Those of Lewes were of 
earlier origin and greater pretensions, until the prince began to run 
his horses and lose his money on the Brighton course, which then 
attracted some of the best horses, and some of the most celebrated 
sportsmen of the kingdom. Of the races at this period, the following 
sketch is given by Mr. Thomas Raikes, in his Diary :— 

“1836.—Last week died Lord George Germaine, brother to the 
Duke of Dorset ; they were both in their youth great friends to the 
late King, when Prince of Wales, fond of the turf, and, with the late 
Delme Radcliffe, the three best gentleman riders at the once-famed 
Bilbury races, which are now replaced by those at Heaton | Park. 
They were all three little men, light weights, and when dressed in 
their jackets and caps, would rival Buckle and Chiffney. In those 
days, the prince made Brighton and Lewes the gayest scene of the 
year in England. The Pavilion was full of guests; the Steine was 
crowded with all the rank and fashion from London during that 
week ; the best horses were brought from Newmarket and the North 
to run at these races, on which immense sums were depending ; and 
the course was graced by the handsomest equipages. The ‘legs’ 
and betters, who had arrived in shoals, used all to assemble on the 
Steine at an early hour to commence their operations on the first day, 
and the buzz was tremendous, till Lord Foley and Mellish, the two 
great confederates of that day, would approach the ring, and then a 
sudden silence ensued to await the opening of their betting books. 
They would come on perhaps smiling, but mysterious, without making 
any demonstration; at last Mr. Jerry Cloves would say, ‘Come, 
Mr. Mellish, will you light the candle, and set us a-going? Then, if 
the master of Buckle would say, ‘Tl take three to one about “Sir 
Solomon,” ’ the whole pack opened, and the air resounded with every 
shade of odds and betting. About half an hour before the signal 
of departure for the hill, the Prince himself would make his appear- 
ance in the crowd :—I think I see him now, in a green jacket, a white 
hat, and tight nankeen pantaloons and shoes, distinguished by his 
high-bred manner and handsome person; he was generally accom- 
panied by the late Duke of Bedford, Lord Jersey, Charles Wyndham, 
Shelley, Brummel, Day, Churchill, and, oh extraordinary anomaly! 
the little old Jew Travis, who, like the dwarf of old, followed in the 
train of royalty. The Downs were covered with every species of 
conveyance, and the Prince’s German waggon and six bay horses 
(so were barouches called when first introduced at that time), the 
coachman on the box being replaced by Sir John Lade, issued out 
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of the gates of the Pavilion, and, gliding up the green ascent, was 
stationed close to the Grand Stand, where it remained the centre of 
attraction for the day. At dinner-time the Pavilion was resplendent 
with lights, and a sumptuous banquet was served to a large party ; 
while those who were not included in that invitation found a dinner 
with every luxury ai the club-house on the Steine, kept by Raggett, 
during the season, for the different members of White’s and Brookes's, 
who chose to frequent it, and where the cards and dice from St. 
James’s Street were not forgotten. Where are the actors in all those 
gay scenes now ?” 

The period to which this lively sketch refers was from 1800 to 
1820. Soon after this, George IV. began to live a more secluded life, 
and though his horses ran at Brighton Races, the King never made his 
appearance there, and the meet began to decline. 


A Princety Hoax. 


In the autumn of 1785, when the Prince of Wales was at Brighton, 
he was much in the company of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrell ; of whom and 
the Prince, Lady Llanover, in her Memoirs of Mrs. Delany, relates 
the following piquant story, which she received from a gentleman, as 
well as from Miss Burney, who had it from Lady Rothes, Sir Lucas 
Pepys’s wife : 

“Tt happened one afternoon that Mrs. Lawrell alone was of a party 
with the Prince of Wales, Lady Beauchamp, and some other fine 
people. Mrs. Lawrell, like a good wife, about nine o'clock, said she 
must go home to her husband. The Prince said he and the party 
would come and sup with them ; the lady received the gracious intimation 
with all the respect that became her, and hastened home to acquaint 
her husband and make preparation. Whether Mr. Lawrell was more 
or less sensible of the honour that was designed him than his wife, I 
don’t know; but he sajd he should not come if he could help it, and 
if he did come, he should have nothing to eat; it was in vain Mrs. 
Lawrell remonstrated—he continued inflexible, and she had nothing 
for it but to put him to bed, and wrote a note to Lady Beauchamp, 
informing her that Mr. Lawrell was taken suddenly ill, and begging 
she would entertain the Prince in her stead. Between one and two 
o'clock in the morning, when the company were pretty merry, the 
Prince, whether he guessed at the reason or was concerned for the 
indisposition of his friend, said it was a pity poor Lawrell should die 
for want of help ; and they immediately set about writing notes to all 
the physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries they could think of in the 
place, informing them as from Mr. L. that he was taken suddenly ill, 
and begged their immediate assistance; these notes very soon set the 
medical body in motion towards Mr. L.’s doors ; a few of the most alert 
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apothecaries came first, but they were got rid of by the servants, who 
assured them it was a mistake, that their master and mistress were 
well and asleep, and that they did not care to wake them. Soon after 
came Sir Lucas Pepys,* who declaring that ‘ nobody would presume to 
impose upon a person of his character,’ insisted on seeing Mr. L., 
and was pressing by the maid towards his bedchamber ; she was then 
forced to waken her mistress, and Mr. L. being very drowsy and dis- 
inclined to rise, his lady was obliged to appear in great dishabille, and 
with the utmost difficulty persuaded Sir Lucas he was imposed upon, 
and prevailed with him to retire. During their dispute the staircase 
was filled with the rest of the faculty arriving in shoals !” 


* Sir Lucas Pepys was Physician in Ordinary to the King, and seven years President 
of the College of Physicians. He had a seat at Mickleham in Surrey. One day at 
Dorking he inquired at a druggist’s what all his varieties of drugs were for. To prepare 
prescriptions, was the reply. “ Why,” said Sir Lucas, “I never need but three or four 
articles in all my practice.” 














One Ching Only. 


I. 


After breakfast, t’other day, 
When the sky was dull and grey 
(Whether hail or rain was coming none could guess), 
Said to me a lady sweet, 
“JT want one thing for complete 
Happiness.” 


II. 


One thing only! O delight 
For the fortunate young knight — 
Who should bring it to that lady fair to see! 
Such the thought that ’gan arise, 
As her beautiful blue eyes 
Turned to me. 


III, 


Laughed those lovely eyes of blue, 
As she said, “There’s nought to do, 
And it certainly is going to be wet; 
- So, as grumbling is a folly, 
Will you fold me up a jolly 
Cigarette ?” 


Mortimer Cots. 





